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NEWS OF 


HE little that has been divulged here regarding Mr. Eden’s 

conversations in Washington demonstrates how opportune is the 
Foreign Secretary’s visit to the United States at this moment. And 
if little has been divulged it is no doubt because there is little 
to divulge. Mr. Eden did not go to America to conclude agree- 
ments. He went to make and renew contacts—personal conversations 
with the American Secretary of State were particularly desirable— 
and to engage in those wide-ranging and exploratory informal 
discussions which must be the prelude to any concrete decisions. 
There is no doubt that concrete decisions are contemplated, not, 
of course, between Britain and the United States alone. There is, 
for example, the question of the future of France, in regard to which 
the fact that Mr. Strang, the Assistant Under-Secretary who deals 
with French affairs (not Russian) at the Foreign Office, has its 
significance. There is the Jewish refugee question, on which joint 
Anglo-American action is to be taken. There is the future of 
Germany, as to which an article that has attracted considerable 
attention, in the American Mercury, purports to explain the State 
Department’s conception of the measures needed. According to 
this, the United Nations must establish for a timesa supreme Allied 
military and civil government to supervise complete disarmament, 
and the trial and punishment of war criminals in Germany, which 
must then be broken up into separate States, or, at any rate, vigorously 
decentralised. The last proposal needs careful consideration. To 
break up Germany crudely from outside would provoke an in- 
evitable reaction; on the other hand, to place the administration 
of all food distribution and relief measures in the hands of State 
governments must have the effect of restoring the old State separa- 
tism without friction. On all these points Mr. Eden can most 
usefully communicate his own views and bring home the American 
Government’s. 


The Voice of Hitler 


The Hitler who spoke in chastened terms at the Berlin Zeughaus 
last Sunday was not the Hitler whom the Germans have become 
accustomed to hear, but one who felt constrained to speak in negative 
rather than positive terms, talking the language of defence and 
survival rather than triumph. The Russian armies which in German 
accounts have been so often annihilated are now, we hear, Béing 
launched in their massed millions against Europe, and during the 
winter have been threatening to overrun the oldest cultural continent 
of the world. The picture is drawn of a Germany suffering 
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agony to save not herself alone but Europe from the hordes of 
Bolshevik barbarians threatening to engulf it. If Russia is singled 
out as the one essential enemy, Hitler’s satire is still directed 
against democratic England and warmonger Caurchiil, who will be 
punished for the dreadful things they have been planning against 
Germany by falling a prey to Bolshevism—unless, indeed, the 
heroism of Germany, in fighting Europe’s battles, saves them too 
from this fate. On top, and in the midst, of all this comes the 
announcement that since the winter-crisis in Russia is past the ban 
on all leave for the troops at the front can be lifted. Yet the 
fighting has never been fiercer’ than it has been on the Donetz 
in the past week. As for the assertion that German losses in dead 
so far amount to 542,000, it does not even square with previous 
German statements on the subject—and all of these, it is safe to 
say, fell well short of the truth. 


What Gandhi Intended 


It was time indeed that the fullest possible statement of the facts 
relating to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the disturbances in India 
should be published to the world. Congress propaganda aided by 
Axis propaganda has been ceaselessly playing on the minds of people 
in Allied countries for whom India is a dark and unexplained 
mystery. But here, in the. White Paper just published by the 
Government of India, is factual evidence which reveals the nature 
of the demands made by the Congress Party and the extent to 
which it is responsible for the recent disturbances. It shows that 
Mr. Gandhi’s policy, backed by Congress, has been all along playing 
into the hands of the enemy. At the outset it is apparent that his 
conduct was largely determined by his belief that Japan and 
Germany were going to win the war. Pandit Nehru said that this 
feeling unconsciously governed his decision, and Gandhi’s supporter, 
Achyut Patwardhan, openly admitted: “I would consider the posi- 
tion if the Allies could defeat the Axis, but I see clearly that Britain 
is going towards the deep.” It was therefore a Gandhi who believed 
in the defeat of the Allies who declared in April, 1942, that the 
British must withdraw from India, and who suggested in a draft 
resolution in July that “if India were free her first step would 
probably be to negotiate with Japan.” It is true that, under pressure 
from the moderates, Congress so far: modified the resolution as to 
admit the stationing of Allied troops in India to ward off a Japanese 
attack, but with an Indian Provisional Government behind them— 
a Government of which the only thing certain was that it would 
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If Britain did not agree to this 


be dominated by a défeatest clique. 
short 


demand, then Mr. Gandhi asked for “an unarmed revolt. . . 
and swift .. . sure to plunge the country into a conflagration.” 
“ After all, it is an open rebellion.” On August 8th the All- India 
Congress sanctioned a mass-struggle, with the immediate and 
scarcely surprising consequence that Mr. Gandhi and other leaders 
were arrested. 


Congress and Open Rebellion 

Many people have been deceived by Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of 
“non-violence,” and do not realise that in fact his teachings are 
an instigation to vivience. He has himself stated that in any 
fight “the weaker of the two combatants may employ as violent 
measures as he likes, .nd may still be considered to be fighting 
non-violently.” The White Paper shows that at Benares and Bombay 
Congress leaders publicly exhorted students to take part in a cam- 
paign which included sabotage on railways, the cutting of telegraph 
wires, incitements to strike and subverting the police. After 
August 8th there were concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, 
sabotage and murder, directed at key points and simultaneously. 
After it became clea: that the “open rebellion” was failing, the 
movement, concerted as befdre, fell back upon crime and terrorism. 
“It is only,” said Mr. Gandhi in his “last message,” “ when indi- 
viduals go out to seek and face death that the Nation will survive.” 
The evidence produced makes it certain that it was the Congress 
Party that engineered the campaign of terror which aimed at the 
overthrow of the Government. Fortunately, effective action was 
taken in time. There may be now some possibility of 
progress. It may be that Mr. Gandhi’s mind is undergoing 
a change, and that he will be found less irreconcilable today 
than he was six months ago. It may be that the opinion of 
the more moderate Indian leaders will have more weight even in 
Congress circles than it had. The Viceroy is stated to have expressed 
his willingness to receive a deputation from non-party leaders. But 
it is well to make no mistake about recent acts of Congress leaders, 
who with the enemy at the gate presented an ultimatum first, and 
then proceeded to organise revolt. 


Asylum for the Jews 

In an eloquent appeal to the House of Lords on Tuesday, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury again urged the need for measures to pro- 
vide a temporary asylum for Jews able to escape from the horrors of 
persecution under the Nazis. Time is of the essence of the matter, 
since these unhappy victims of German cruelty are being swiftly 
exterminated. But the difficulties are very great. Something is 
being done, as Lord Cranborne showed, to get refugees in the 
eastern area to Palestine. Some 800 a month are coming to this 
country, where there are already some 150,000 pre-war and war 
refugees. But it is obviously a problem which cannot be solved 
by this country alone, and it is therefore some satisfaction to 
know that Mr. Eden and Mr. Cordell Hull have together taken the 
matter up, and that there are to be immediate conversations about 
practical steps to be taken by the two Governments. But Lord 
Cranborne was not able to say much more than that the two 
Governments were setting up machinery to deal with practical 
measures of evacuation and relief. Exactly what those measures 
will be, beyond what is already being done on a small scale, still 
awaits determination. The public opinion of the free world looks 
to the two Governments for quick action to alleviate the horror 
created by Nazi crime. 


Lessons from the Manoeuvres 

The military manoeuvres just concluded, which were on a larger 
scale than any ever undertaken before in this country, differed funda- 
mentally from the manoeuvres of peace-time. They took place 
under conditions closely approximating to those of real war, and 
with a disregard of risks which in peace-time would not be thought 
justifiable. Machines and equipment were employed identical with 
those in use by the forces actually engaged with the enemy, and 
the leaders were dealing with problems set on recent battle-fields 
and given tasks precisely the same as those they may have to 


. meet from the real enemy. 
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discharge in the immediate future against Germans. It was, in fag, 
nothing less than a rehearsal on a geally big scale for coming 
offensive operations on the continent of Europe. The landing which 
General McNaughton’s forces were supposed to have made op 
the South Coast may be thought of as landings in France or Italy 
or Greece. The resistance put up by General Gammell’s army jig 
defending the river crossings and the approaches to his capital jp 
East Anglia was such as our invading forces may be expected tp 
The manoeuvres gave an admirable 
opportunity for trying out the skill of air and land units in Army 
Co-operation, and this appears to have been, at least after the firs 
day or two, one of the most satisfactory features of the exercises, 
It is reported that the destruction of communications on the par 
of the defenders was in some cases too complete, handicapping them 


when the moment came for them to pass to the counter-attack. Ip’ 


one case an important taak unit seems to have run dangerously int 
a trap. All ranks should have been able to learn something from 
the experience, most of all, perhaps, the senior commanders. 


War Pensions 


Sir Ian Fraser. was right in urging in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that the whole question of war pensions ought to be gone 
into again in the light of the modern sense of public duty in such 
matters ; and he asked for the appointment of a Select Committee, 
The Minister for Pensions had already said that the Government 
was committed to setting up pension appeal tribunals, but he 
did not appear to realise that they ought to be appointed with the 
least possible delay. And the tribunals alone will not be enough, 
They can only give decisions in accordance with the rules laid down, 
and the rules themselves require revision. Sir Ian Fraser was able 
to point to the fact that pensions are being given actually smaller 
than those given to pensioners of the last war, and this in spite of 
the fact that the modern conceptian of the standard of living 
demands something more than provision for bare subsistence. One 
of the questions that a Select Committee would have to examine is 
that of payments for wives and children of marriages contracted 
after disability. The fact has to be recognised that the public 
reception given to the Beveridge Report has revealed a new attitude 
to the whole question of want and public responsibility for abolishing 
it; and it would be intolerable that men who have suffered dis- 
abilities in war «hould be treated in a way inconsistent with that 
attitude. Sir Walter Womersley seemed to think that it would be 
time enough to begin enquiring a year or two after the war. That 
will not do. It would be the gravest possible error to wait until 
a sense of grievance has grown up among servicemen. 


A Nation of Scientists 


The immensity of the field covered by the British Association's 
conference on “Science and the Citizen: the Further Under- 
standing of Science” last Saturday and Sunday scarcely admitted 
of concentrated discussion. Some of the speakers kept to the theme, 


while others dwelt rather on the contiicts of the public with scientific 


inventions—which is quite a different question. Millions of people 
make daily use of the radio, but that does not mean that those 
millions have a scientific understariding of wireless. No doubt the 
constant use of such things as a motor-bicycle or even an electric 
torch—or a tank—produces familiarity with mechanisms devised by 
scientists ; but that is not scientific knowledge. Several speakers 
spoke of the agencies through which scientific knowledge is 
acquired—in this respect Sir Lawrence Bragg suggested that the 
great public schools compare unfavourably with the secondary 
schools; and others spoke of the importance of adult schools, 
museums, the films and the Press as means of conveying knowledge. 
In general, it was not clear whether the expression “ science” was 
used in the narrow or the broader sense. If the former, then it 
might well have been asked to what extent it is desirable that 
these. highly specialised subjects, in other than their elementary 
forms, should be studied by a majority of citizens. There may be 4 
danger that in some schools the physical sciences may get more 
than their share? On the other hand there would be much agret- 
ment about the value of teaching scientific “method” to everyone. 
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-THE PREMIER AND THE FUTURE 


ORE people, probably, heard the Prime Minister’s broadcast 

speech on Sunday night than have read it since. Actually 
it needed to be both heard and read. No utterance so full of 
thought and reasoning can be assimilated adequately without 
considered and unhurried study of the words in print. Mr. 
Churchill packs his speeches close, and this one was closer 
packed than most. It outlined programmes of reconstruction and 
recovery in both the domestic and the foreign field, based on a 
robust and confident certainty of victory, though not of a victory 
that will be soon or easily achieved. It was an intensely practical 
speech. Facile rhetoric was so rigorously eschewed that a super- 
ficial listener might have thought the Premier unwontedly subdued. 
In fact the exposition was the more effective for the quietness 
of its firm assurance, the assurance of a man looking across a 
turbid sea to dry land beyond,-certain that he will reach it and 
clear in his mind what structure he will raise there when he does. 
There is more inspiration in such a treatment than in a proclama- 
tion of coming victory, however eloquent. 

Not everything Mr. Churchill said was crystal-clear, but many 
passages which may have raised a momentary question as they 
were heard were justified by study of the printed report. Both 
here and in America, for example, there was some disposition 
to criticise the Premier for laying undue emphasis on regionalism, 
expressed in the creation of European and Asiatic (and by impli- 
cation American) continental councils as the cardinal features 
of the post-war settlement. But the whole of that section of the 
speech was introduced by an expression of hope that immediately 
Hitler is defeated “ the thret great victorious Powers, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the United States and Soviet Russia, 
should immediately begin to confer upon the future world-organi- 
sation which is to be our safeguard against future wars.” A world- 
organisation therefore is postulated as the framework within which 
the regional, continental councils are to be set. Regarding that 
two comments are called for. One, considerably the less important, 
is that the omission of all mention of China in this respect is a 
little unfortunate. Mr. Churchill was no doubt assuming that 
at the time when Hitlerism collapsed: the war in Asia might be 
still in progress and China fully occupied. That may be so, and 
it would be reason for omitting China from the discussion of the 
European Council to which the Prime Minister proceeded to 
address himself’ But in the matter of conferring on a future 
world-organisation there can be no omission of China. It has 
always been assumed, and rightly, that the peace of the world 
must be based on the continued and intensified co-operation, of 
the greater United Nations, and on four, not three of them. 
Peace, in short, is conceived of as a quadrilateral, not a tripod. 

Much more important is the vital difference between creating 
a supreme world-organisation which shall devolve a number of 
appropriate functions and duties on regional councils, and calling 
into being forthwith continental councils which at some future 
date shall coalesce or federate into a world-organisation competent 
to exercise certain limited powers of which the constituent councils 
may agree to divest themselves. There can be no question that 
the former is the right conception and the latter the wrong one. 
If this war has taught anything it is that division of the world 
into continents is rapidly becoming a subsidiary factor in world 
affairs. It may have its conveniences, and has, for certain purposes 
of administration, and many profound and real cultural differences 
still subsist, but the fundamental fact is the unity of the world. 
Russia spans half Europe and ali Asia. British and Dominion, 
American, Indian, French and Polish troops are fighting side by 
side in Africa at this moment. Americans may be fighting before 


long with Greeks and Yugoslavs on the continent of Europe. 
Australians and Americans are part of a single force opposing 
Japan in the Pacific. The financial and other benefits of the 
Lend-Lease Act have been bestowed on different members of the 
United Nations alliance with no regard to any regional considera- 
tions. Economic arrangements show equal disregard of continental 
distinctions. A world in which the United States has been brought 
permanently within ten hours’ travel of Europe is not a world 
to be organised primarily on a continental basis. The League of 
Nations, to which Mr. Churchill paid a merited tribute, as he 
always has, was rightly founded as a world-institution. It never 
succeeded in bringing to fruition various tentative plans for the 
creation of subordinate continental councils. The new world- 
organisation will need to apply itself to that task at an early 
stage. But it must make itself an effective world-organisation first. 


In that sphere there is more thinking to be done. In the 
domestic field, regarding which the Prime Minister was so confi- 
dently constructive, the thinking will be needed in the matter of 
detail rather than of principle. There is little that is controversial 
in the programime Mr. Churchill unfolded, but he rendered a 
considerable service by presenting it as an ordered whole and 
placing the full authority of the present Government behind it. 
It will not be to this Government that the execution of the 
plan will mainly fall, for the Premier very properly assumed that 
a general election would be held on a new register as soon as the 
war is over. Whether, as he hopes, another National Government 
will emerge, or whether the reconstruction programme is taken 
up by a Party Cabinet, with an Opposition endorsing its funda- 
mental principles but vigilant in examination and constructive in 
criticism, is a question of some, but not of decisive, importance. 
The broad idea of a Four Year Plan, providing for specific achieve- 
ments in regard to universal compulsory insurance, the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the protection of public health, the extension 
of facilities for the appropriate form of education for every child, 
the replanning and rebuilding of cities, the maintenance of employ- 
ment, will commend itself to everyone. The presentation of the 
idea in this form no doubt involves some dramatisation, but it is 
none the worse for that so long as it is not assumed that every- 
thing the Prime Minister outlined belongs to a future separated 
from the present by all the remaining months or years of war. 
That clearly was not his meaning, for it is matter of common 
knowledge that the introduction of a comprehensive Education 
Bill is imminent, and discussions with the medical profession on 
the creation of a national health service are already in progress. 
The principle, moreover, of family allowances, to which Mr. 
Churchill rather surprisingly did not refer when he spoke of 
the need for larger families, has been definitely accepted by the 
Government, and the application of this essential reform, it is 
to be hoped, awaits only the completion of the necessary adminis- 
trative arrangements. 


These are points on which assurance and clarification are needed. 
Nothing is more important than to plan ahead, for peace as for 
war. But so far as the Prime Minister could be taken as implying 
that most or all the domestic reforms he projected were to take 
their place in a plan that could only exist on paper so long as 
war continued, he has created an impression that must be dis- 
pelled. He is perfectly right not to make promises about action 
that has to be taken in circumstances not at this moment to be 
foreseen. He is perfectly right to underline the fact that the 
adoption of the Beveridge Scheme in full, or substantially in 
full, must depend on the nation’s financial resources, though the 
grounds of any plea of inability to meet the cost will have to 
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be closely scrutinised. It is satisfactory to know that the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues are to be ranked as strong 
partisans of national compulsory insurance for all classes for 
all purposes from the cradle to the grave, but a rather firmer 
assurance that legislation—not merely legislative _preparation— 
to that end will be carried through before we are much farther 
from the cradle and much nearer to the grave would be welcome. 
The enactment of great measures of social reform in war-time 
is no impossibility ; witness Mr. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918. 
There is some misunderstanding here which can and should be 
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cleared up. Discontent with what is capable of being interpreted 


‘as a shelving of the Beveridge Scheme and the Uthwatt Com. 


mittee’s recommendations can of course be carried too far. Any 
denunciation of the party truce now—whatever may be said for 
or against its continuance after the war—would be almost of the 
nature of treason. It is as essential in the critical days of 1943 
as it was in the dark days of 1940. But so far as dissatisfaction 
arises from doubts as to some of the Prime Minister’s intentions 
he would do well to arrest controversy by some brief explanation 
and reassurance. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE most pointed and pertinent speech made in the House of 

Commons for some time was Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s contribu- 
tion to the controversy provoked by Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s repeated 
attempt to heckle the Prime Minister over a letter written to 
the Evening Standard from North Africa by his son Capt. Randolph 
Churchill, M.P. It is fortunately brief enough to quote in full from 
Hansard: : 

Miss Rathbone (Combined English Universities): I do not mean 
to say a word about the question of the disputed letter, but only 
to say very bluntly a thing which I think needs saying. Nobody 
who has watched the hon. Member for Ebbw Vale (Mr. A. Bevan) 
and his evolutions in this House can doubt that he entertains a 
malicious and virulent dislike of the Prime Minister. Last week 
showed what I thought most of us must have thought to be an 
example of bad taste. He selected as an occasion for doing some- 
thing which would embarrass and perhaps pain the Prime Minister 
the very first time at which he was able to attend the House after 
a long illness, following upon a long and dangerous journey under- 
taken in the interests of the nation. The Prime Minister needs no 
defence from me. History will judge and will be able to say what 
we owe to him. But there is just one thing: I do not think we 
ought to part on an occasion like this without someone saying, and 
perhaps I may say it because I am so completely outside this issue, 
and not a member of the Prime Minister’s party, and that is with 
what disgust and almost loathing we watch this kind of temperament, 
these cattish displays of feline malice. 

I am glad to know (what Hansard does not state) that almost every 
sentence of these pungent remarks evoked loud applause. 


* * + * 


After last Sunday’s broadcast Hitler, I take it, must be assumed 
to be alive, though it would almost be as reasonable to come to the 
opposite conclusion. Certainly it was not the normal Hitler either 
physically or mentally. The utter spiritlessmess of the address, the 
absence of any note of applause and the limitation of the speech 
to twelve minutes need a great deal of explaining. One theory is 
that, in spite of the descriptive statements added by an announcer, 
the speech came from a record in a studio. One public man well 
accustomed to weigh his words has suggested seriously that the 
speaker was under the influence of a drug. There can hardly have 
been a substitute counterfeiting Hitler’s voice, for in that case some 
attempt would have been made to imitate the Fiihrer’s manner 
successfully ; ranting lends itself well to imitation.- Only the real 
Hitler could have been as utterly unlike the real Hitler as last 
Sunday’s broadcaster was. But if, as seems likely, the real Hitler is 
alive, the mystery of his physical and mental condition remains. 

. * . * 


The appointment of M. Alexander Korneichuk to be a Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs in Moscow has been mentioned, I 
fancy, in only one London paper, but its significance is very con- 
siderable. M. Korneichuk is a well-known playwright and author 
and won this year’s Stalin Prize for his play‘ The Front. That, 
however, is not the point. What is important is that the new 
Deputy Commissar is a leading Ukrainian, a member of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukraine, and an ardent and persuasive advocate of a 
Greater Ukraine—which means a Ukraine enlarged by the inclusion 
of a large area which down to 1939 was Polish. A few weeks ago 
he wrote on this subject in the Army paper Red Star a notable 
article, which was at once given far wider publicity by being re- 
printed in Pravda. The appointment is pretty obviously a further 
indication of Marshal Stalin’s views regarding the post-war settle- 


ment in the East. At any rate, it is so regarded in Polish circles jy 
London, where it‘has been received with considerable misgiving. 
= * * * 

It is a pity that Mr. H. G. Wells, who has said many wis 
things in his time, should lapse into such an ineptitude as the 
declaration he made on Sunday of his “ profound conviction that 
the newspaper was dead”; that it was perfectly well known that 
no one got news that was worth reading from the newspapers, and 
that their place would be taken by the wireless and the pamphlet, 
Never, I suppose, in the history of journalism was the weight of 
evidence against such a conclusion more overwhelming. Down to 


the beginning of the war the circulation of daily papers was steadily . 


increasing ; nine familics out of every ten in the country took one; 
with the war there has, I believe, been a further increase, and it 
would have been much greater but for the paper shortage, which 
has compelled almost all papers to limit their circulations. There 
is no sign that the B.B.C. has done the daily papers the smallest 
damage, or is likely to. On the contrary, all the indications are that it 
has increased the general interest in news, which the papers present 
in a quite different way from the B.B.C. and in the main a more 
satisfying way. I have as little personal connexion with daily papers 
as Mr. Wells—even less, indeed, for he sometimes writes for them 
but I do happen, for particular reasons, to have been studying 
newspaper history lately, and against his profound conviction that 
the newspaper is dead I have no hesitation in setting mine that it 
was never more alive. 
* * * * 

Journalism is often contrasted with literature by contemptuous 
persons, very much to its disadvantage. Actually journalism is 
journalism and rarely aspires to be anything else. But occasionally 
the distinction breaks down, and a piece of real literature appears 
in the news columns of a daily paper. Such a case was the account 
in Wednesday’s Times of the Pontifical High Mass for the 
late Cardinal Hinsley. It is an outstanding piece of descriptive 
writing, obviously by a Roman Catholic who knows and reverences 
every detail of the great ceremonial of that historic Church. I should 
guess that the writer was Mr. Dermot Morrah, a well-established 
member of The Times’ leader-writing staff. (That is only a guess— 
but if I find on enquiry that I am wrong the sentence that embodies 
it will not see the light.) © 

7 * * * 

“ Under-belly” has its explainers and—I am sorry to say—its 
defenders. “All bipeds,” I am informed, “and most quadrupeds 
have bellies. Saurians and other of the reptiles have under-bellics, 
difficult to wound because protected by the compact and body-mass 
above them.and by their nearness to the ground. Hence the aptness 
of the P.M.’s synonym for Fascist Italy.” Very well. All I can 
say is that not even the Prime Minister’s admiration for the word 
can reconcile me to it. On the other hand, not even my aversion 
to the word can mitigate my admiration for the Prime Minister. 

* * * * 

Wooden spoons should be given for distinction in inappropriate 
quotation, as well as medals for distinction in appropriate. I s 
award an outsize ladle, in the hardest wood, tc the Moscow 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph for “they have already lost 
their ‘first fine careless rapture ’”—“ they” being the German mass 
assaults on the Middle Donetz. JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF MARETH 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Allied Spring campaign has opened very favourably with 
the Eighth Army’s attack, and it is evident that this battle 


. js one of the most important of ‘the war. Its objective requires no 


definition ; but its results must go far beyond what the immediate 
foreground reveals. It is not only a phase in the’ opening of the 
Second Front, but also a phase in the battle of the Atlantic and 
the release of the Russian armies for their proper task. Indeed, 
jt may be admitted that no other single battle holds so much of 
promise as this that is now developing in Tunisia. 

At the moment there is much news of the battle, but very little 
that touches the developments that promise these results. The 
United States Forces have made rapid and important progress to- 
wards the coast. The main force has passed through Gafsa, occu- 
pied Maknassy, and pressed its advance in the direction of the 
coast north of Gabes, while columns operating to the south and 
south-east are covering its flank. Taken by itself, this is a very 
encouraging movement, though clearly it has not encountered heavy 
resistance except at El Guettar, where it had to beat off a heavy 
counter-attack. But, of course, it can no more be taken by itself 
than can the Eighth Army’s advance in the coastal area be divorced 
from the flank movement of its armoured column on E] Hamma. All 
these are parts of a single manoeuvre, the object of which is to 
destroy Rommel’s force in southern Tunisia. The timing of the 
advance has been carefully considered so that each of the elements 
that compose it will bring an even and decisive pressure upon the 
general who has so often eluded the fate that was prepared for him. 

One can see that the lion’s share of the pressure falls inevitably 
upon the Eighth Army, and the coastal advance cannot fail to be 
a matter of the heaviest fighting and probably severe casualties. 
Yet, as before, at Alamein, Montgomery has shown a mastery of 
his weapons, and the battle is a combined operation par excellence. 
Theoretically, it would seem impossible that such a concentration of 
air force, so skilfully used, should fail to deal a crushing blow 
apon the enemy. The mere fact that he defends a position, and is, 
therefore, located in a limited space, should make it more difficult 


_ for him to escape the effects of this concentrated attack from the 


air; and, once again, Montgomery is using a great force of artil- 
lery with all the precision that direction from the air provides. Only 
dimly, and in broad outline, can the tremendous struggle be seen ; 
but although the forces engaged are relatively small, the issues are 
so great that Rommel will fight with his customary stubborn- 
ness, and it is unlikely that any battle will surpass this in bitterness. 

If Rommel should stand to the last, as he did in Egypt, his peril 
must steadily grow ; and, of course, it is a much graver risk than 
any he faced at Alamein. There he knew that, if the worst came 
to the worst, he could run away over the great spaces of Africa. 
But in Tunisia there are no similar spaces. With a force moving 
towards his line of retreat he must now consider how long he dare 
wait. Up to a certain stage he may feel confident that he could 
break his way through the American force that threatens his escape. 
But he cannot fail to recognise that if he should be weakened 
too much, he may be trapped and share the fate of the Sixth 
German Army at Stalingrad. Hitler is reported to have reminded 
him. of the example of Paulus. But, ominous as this. seems to be, 
Paulus had a chance of a prolonged resistance; and there seems 
very little possibility that this battle should remain undecided very 
long. 

Arnim’s force has been making some advance in the north ; but 
it is a matter of a few battalions, and presumably the Allied Com- 
mand intends to contain this attack without throwing in the force 
which in the last stage of the Tunisian campaign will overwhelm 
them. The First Army will make its contribution when the hour 
strikes, and not before. There is the clearest evidence that the 
Command is now articulating the various elements ofthe force at its 
disposal in order to attain the prime objective of the campaign, the 
slimination of the enemy from Africa. The time for the culminating 
stage of the campaign, as much as its character, must be determined 
ay the outcome of the battle between Mareth and El Hamma. 


If we look beyond the battle to the possible results it may have 
it is because these results must give the quality to the fighting. 
It does ‘not seem possible that the Eighth Army can win a decisive 
success without bringing the campaign to its penultimate stage 
General Montgomery speaks as if that-were his own conviction 5 
and the facts of the situation amply support it. But the clearing of 
Tunisia will at once provide the platform for the opening of a Second 
Front and also the means by which the attack can be delivered, 
It is a sound maxim of war to live upon the country ; and here, in 
Tunisia, there is the singular chance of striking a blow in what has 
been called the “ Battle of the Atlantic” and finding the shipping 
for the invasion of the Continent. For it is certain that no single 
blow will do so much for the relief of shipping as the clearing of 
Tunisia. Estimates have been made of the amount of shipping that 
such a victory would save ; and it seems that, at a rough guess, it 
would amount to at least several months’ achievement of the U-boat 
campaign. 

Something of the sort must be the outcome of the tremendous 
shortening in the safe routes of reinforcement in Africa. The Medi- 
terranean will at length pass finally out of the control of the enemy 5 
and the last tinge of colour for Mussolini’s claim that it is an Italian 
sea will disappear. The feverish strengthening of the fortifications 
of the Italian coast is justified, since Italy certainly comes under 
immediate threat once Tunisia is cleared. Whether she will be the 
first to feel the actual weight of attack it would be foolish to discuss. 
The Germans have been busy suggesting other places and, as usual, 
finding convincing evidence for their priority. The main fact is that 
there will be a considerable area of choice ; and the enemy will be 
called upon to provide against attack on all or any of them. Mr. 
Roosevelt has said that many places will be invaded and many will 
therefore call for defence. 


It is this that brings Russia into the picture. The Russian armies 
have been waging an offensive for over four months without inter- 
mission, over an area which has constantly seemed to extend ; and, 
if one can judge from the experience of the German armies, that is 
about the maximum time even the immense forces of today can 
continue to carry on with the vigour necessary to achieve success. 
Weariness, the inevitable disorganisation entailed even by successful 
advance, the turn of the season, have each played their part in 
producing the strangely unstable situation that now obtains on the 
Russian front. Over a very great area something tantamount to 
open warfare has developed. The stable positional warfare that 
seemed to mark the failure of the Russian armies prior to its recent 
successes was not without its advantages to our ally. At least it 
limited the possibility of manoeuvre and the risks of the hour. With 
the breaking down of the barriers between Leningrad and the 
Vyazma_ railway, and also between Orel and the lower 
Donetz, these limits are removed, and the situation remains 
open and fluid. A tae 

At the moment, on the great stretches named, the Russians have 
not secured any positions that would safeguard them against a heavy 
counter-offensive, and there is a strong wedge about the Briansk- 
Orel sector that might offer the platform for such a recoil. If such 
a thing were possible, as the position seems to imply, we cannot 
count upon the Germans not to adopt it. They will fight on the 
defensive with all the force and disciplined skill of an offensive, with 
every tactical instrument and every tactical inspiration. There can 
be little doubt that the Russians have still reserves waiting to enter 
the battle, and they can now be counted on for a higher level of 
tactical ability than would have been thought possible last year. But 
it is obvious that Russia cannot go on for ever challenging the whole 
might of Germany and all the dupes she can persuade to offer them- 
selves to pull her chestnuts out of the fire. The actual position in 
Russia is full of promise ; but it is also full of risk unless the Allies 
can, draw off some of the hordes that Hitler still seems able to 
mobilise. 

Given the chance it appears now to be demonstrated that the 
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Russian generals can destroy the German armies. The Sixth Army, 
which was destroyed at Stalingrad, had defended Kharkov and 
maiched eastward from that centre. The unfortunate Paulus was 
the commander of the Panzer force attached to that army, its batter- 
ing-ram. The army disappeared, and with it the newly-created 
marshal. Russia can repeat that manoeuvre again and again, pro- 
vided she has not constantly to meet fresh enemy armies with new 
material. To liberate her for that purpose Tunisia must first be 
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cleared ; and then the Continent must be invaded. It is perhaps less 
this issue than the speed with which it will be decided that is being 
settled by the Eighth Army ; but that in itself is an extremely 


important factor in the military situation. Hitler is busily construct. . 


ing new armies and new arms. Just as it is the desire of the 
Germans to take the Allies in detail, so it must be that of the Allies 
to meet the Germans while they are fully extended and unable as yet 
to call on reinforcements. Even that will entail no mean strain. 


FRANCE AND THE ALLIES 


By PIERRE MAILLAUD 


VER since the capitulation of the Bordeaux Government the 

question of France’s representation has been raised. England 
accorded the Fighting French partial gecognition whilst ignoring 
the Government at Vichy. When Russia joined the Allied camp 
she followed the same course of action. America, on the other hand, 
maintained diplomatic relations with Vichy while granting de facto 
recognition to the French National Committee. This dual diplomacy 
was clearly understood in its motives and aim when America took 
advantage of the contacts she had maintained on French territory 
te tap new resources which had hitherto been ignored by the Allies. 
General Giraud and those French elements which were only waiting 
for an opportunity to resume the struggle were brought into the 
limelight by virtue of that process, 

Since then three needs have arisen. The first was the purging 
of North Africa, which General Giraud had found heavily mort- 
gaged by the previous régime, and the return of those territories to 
healthier political conditions ; the second was the unification of all 
military and political forces outside France ; the third is the defini- 
tion of the status which these united forces will enjoy among the 
countries at war with Germany. The first need has been, broadly 
speaking, satisfied. General Giraud has stated, and proved, his 
policy to be in conformity with the principles currently held by the 
Allies ; meanwhile North Africa is taking a substantial share in 
the prosecution of the war. As to unification, General Giraud’s 
statesmanlike speech has been welcomed by Fighting France, and 
there is now good ground for hoping that the forthcoming meeting 
between General Giraud and General de Gaulle will result in the 
setting up of a joint administration of the French Empire. It may 
be hoped that a strong body of administrators and diplomats, with 
practical experience of public affairs, will finally emerge from these 
consultations. 

Meanwhile the third question remains: Apart from its composi- 
tion, what is to be the character of the new French authority— 
French Government, or Imperial Administration for the prosecution 
of the war on behalf of France? In favour of the former solution 
it is claimed that the defence of French interests in the world 
at the present juncture demands the creation of a Government with 
full powers. In favour of the second it is argued that so long as 
France is under German occupation and the French people cannot 
be consulted the formation of such a Government would be an 
arbitrary act. That thesis, which seems to have been implicitly 
accepted hitherto by the British and Soviet Governments, and has 
been explicitly professed by the United States, recently found the 
support of General Giraud himself. 

In respect to some other foreign authorities on British soi] the 
question of legitimacy did not arise, as these were originally trans- 
planted from their respective capitals with constitutional attributes. 
In the case of France the situation was far more complex. The 
Vichy Government claimed legitimacy on the ground that its mandate 
was originally upheld by the National Assembly, whose votes 
(absentees being naturally considered as opponents) gave it a clear 
majority. Such a plea lost most of its weight, owing to the pressure 
brought upon the Assembly by the presence of the enemy on national 
eoil, as well as to the fait accompli of the Armistice, which at the 
time of the vote rendered any reversal of policy impossible. The 
argument is finally nullified by the fact that the policy for which 
Marshal Pétain sought authority in June, 1940, has now become 
one of subservience to Germany. 


Two claims to legitimacy have since been made. The first one 
was by General de Gaulle’s Comité National, the: second by General 
Giraud’s administration. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
Fighting French have for two years and ‘a half represented the 
aspirations of the French people on two articles of policy: the 
prosecution of the war against Germany, and the adherence to the 
Allied cause without which the physical means of associating France 
with the war effort could not have been found. At the same time this 
claim cannot of course be substantiated by a popular referendum, 
which circumstances do not permit and which would have to cover 
more than the .obvious questions of hostility to Germany and 
repudiation of Fascism, on which the French answer is a foregone 
conclusion. Finally there is the claim made by General Giraud 
and his administration, which, however, according to his latest 
pronouncement, only applies to the right of marshalling French 
Imperial forces available for the prosecution of the war until the 
end of the conflict. That claim is founded on the de facto resources 
available to General Giraud at the present time, on the initial help 
provided by the Allies and partly also on the supplies which the 
Allies put at his disposal. 

Of the three claims to legitimacy one—that of Vichy—had a vague 
juridical basis which has been rendered null and void by events; 
the second'a sentimental one (I use the word sentimental since 
French allegiance to General de Gaulle and the Comité National 
is based on an act of faith and not on contacts and popular control), 
and the third one a practical basis but limited scope. Even when, 
as I firmly hope, unity is achieved between the two groups of French 
military and political forces, it is difficult to contend that a French 
Government could be established on firm bases when forty million 
Frenchmen cannot be consulted. Whilst there is no doubt that 
such a United Front will truly represent France on the fundamental 
issues of the prosecution of the war and of her general aspiration 
towards a régime of political liberty, it takes more than such an 
identity of aim to justify constitutional claims. It may well be that 
the new administration when set up will prove equal to the task 
of governing France, but it would be dangerous to weaken in the 
French people, when it has recovered its freedom, the sense of 
responsibility in choice, to take it for granted that community of 
professed ideals suffices for the exercise of power and to ignore 
the weighty claims of those unknown leaders of French resistance 
who, for nearly three years, have borne in silence and deadly peril 
the burden of responsibilities which were not alleviated by the 
exercise of that freedom and unfettered thought which we enjoy. . 

At the same time, the part which France already plays, and will 
play henceforth to a growing extent in the prosecution of the wat, 
entitles her to speak and to achieve greater recognition than that 
which any French organisation has so far been granted by the 
Allied Powers. That is a claim which must be satisfied when heavy 
sacrifices are to be demanded from the French people and when we 
know that any intervention in Western Europe depends for its 
success on French internal and external help. 

How is it possible to reconcile the need for safeguarding the rights 
of the French people in the choice of their government with the 
need for full French representation in the world for the duration 
of hostiliti¢s? It seems to me that there is no reason why the Allies 
should not draw a clear distinctien between two. notions: one of 
French legitimacy vis-a-vis the French people, the other of legitimacy 
in the eyes of friendly and neutral nations. In other words whilst 
the new French authority should not claim the right of Government 
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in post-war France in toto, and should not for that reason be recog- 
nised as the Government of France, it should on the other hand be 
fully recognised as representing the French people in all inter- 
national matters and for the purpose of guarding and furthering the 
rights and interests of France. The only doubtful points about any 
administration set up outside Metropolitan France are whether it 
corresponds in breadth, competence and tendencies to the real 
possibilities of France. What is not in doubt is that it will represent 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


. 

HE controversy between Socialism and Private Enterprise has 
T now been raging for nearly a century. It is, perhaps, a conse- 
quence of this that scarcely anywhere is there a clearer need for a re- 
statement of the whole problem in the light of the present social 
structure. During the course of the controversy the current has 
flowed slowly but steadily against the classical theories of private 
enterprise. At the beginning the two dominant factors of the situation 
were the almost unchallenged supremacy of the British Navy and of 
British industry and commerce. jsolationism and Imperialism were 
the natural consequences of the first. .Free trade with the rest of 
the world and laisser faire in the free play of internal competition 
were the obvious corolJaries of the second. Neither factor survived 
the turn of the cemury, and the implications on our industrial policy 
have been wholly unfavourable to the freedom of private enterprise 
from public control. The competition of centres of industrial pro- 
duction outside the United Kingdom rendered free trade impossible 
and unrestricted internal competition between unprotected trades 
uneconomic and dangerous. 

Other factors have tended in the same direction. The increased 
size of modern productive and distributive units tends to put a 
premium on monopoly, and monopoly is only tolerable when it is 
csrrtied on for the benefit of the community. The freedom of con- 
tract between master and man, landlord and tenant, and even vendor 
and purchaser, has been increasingly limited. The standard of life 
of industrial workers has been safeguarded by legislation which 
renders their position almost one of status. The educational 
standard actually required of the modern man, whether he is to 
function as a citizen or as skilled worker, is higher than that of the 
old elementary education, and is still rising, and if a man is to receive 
4 higher level of education, he demands the amenities, the leisure and 
the responsibilities which an educated person is entitled to enjoy. 
This demand has been met again and again by social legislation, and 
although such legislation is not what is ordinarily meant by the 
public control of industry, it is difficult to knew what else to call 
it if terms are to be given an accurate significance. 

Since the war, the case for some public control of investment has 
been considerably strengthened. We are desperately in need of 
money to purchase up-to-date capital plant for modern industrial 
production. Our policy in the past of allowing unchecked the 
investment of new money without regard to national policy has 
proved economically unprofitable and even strategically unsound. 
Our investments in Germany have been a present to Hitler. It is 
doubtful whether those in South America will in the long run 
benefit ourselves. The decline in. the old philosophy has not been 
confined to politics. Even within industry itself, it is quite clear 
that the modern trend is to limit the influence of the “ profit 
motive.” A recent manifesto by a group of industrialists stated that 
modern management was actuated by its regard for the threefold 
rights of the public—the public as employees, the public as share- 
holders, and the public as consumers. 

There is no reason to doubt that this statement corresponds to 
fact. The only persons in a modern limited liability company 
directly affected by the profit motive in its strict sense are the 
ordinary shareholders. These, in really large undertakings like 
Shell, B.A.T.C., L.C.1., the Prudential, or the Banks, have virtually 
no control in practice. The directors dominate the annual meeting. 
If a shareholder does not approve of policy he sells his shares and 
does not challenge this control. The profit motive as it affects 
directors is simply the legal requirement that a limited liability com- 
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the will to fight, the will to protect French overseas interests, the 
will to stand by our Allies, each and severally, and that the merger 
of French forces will give it the full means of fulfilling that mission. 
It would therefore be desitable~that the Allies, whilst refraining 
from presenting the French people with a fait accompli, should 
accept a united French War Administration as an effective Govern- 
ment and recognise its representatives as those of France in all 
matters of international policy. 


NEW SOCIETY 


pany should stand financially on its own feet, and this, ordinarily, is 
no bad principle. 

But this internal movement within industry does. not wholly 
satisfy the case for public control. Directors and managers 


of large concerns are normally public-spirited men. They 
know their own business better than anyone else. They 
are actuated at least as fully as Trade Union officials 


or managers of a Co-operative Society by public-spirited 
motives. The fact remains that the mere size of the undertakings 
they control gives them political power, and for the exercise of this 
power they are not politically responsible. They control resources 
often greater than the revenues of Norway or Australia. Their 
decisions influence foreign, imperial, economic and social policy at 
every turn. It is inevitable that Parliament, if it is not to abdicate, 
should exercise some form of control for political as well as economic 
reasons. 

These considerations have led some thinkers to doubt whethe 
anything is left of the case for private enterprise at all. But further 
reflection shows that such doubts are, in fact, unfounded. In the first 
place, it is a mistake to underestimate the continued importance of 
the small man. He is still the largest factor in the distributive anda 
large factor in she productive system. Whenever personal service 
is more important than mechanical factors in distribution, and 
whenever personal ‘nventiveness predominates over purely mechani- 
cal factors in production, he is likely to remain so. Out of 45,000 
factory employers, more than 95 per cent. employ 500 hands or less, 
During the war they are controlled and their profits are limited. 
They continue to operate, and our industrial effort could not go 
on withcut them. The small man has not always decreased in in- 
fluence. MacFisheries and the Co-ops. have developed mightily. 
But so have the fried-fish shops and the coffee-stalls. Wireless 
distribution and invention is largely in the hands of the small man, 
and wholly in the hands of private enterprise. Milk distribution is 
the scene of a bloody battle which is as yet. undecided. Even 
between large systems of chain stores and banks the field of compe- 
tition is not closed. The public still demands an individual choice 
within a framework, based on the different personalities of local 
managers and the differing tastes of the consumers. 

A second factor in favour of private enterprise is the financial 
structure. Whatever may be the financial advantage or disadvan- 
tage of the profit motive, the costing system adopted by private 
enterprise, the need for publishing accounts showing the true posi- 
tion of the business, and the-need for justifying any demand for new 
money lead to a very different degree of efficiency from that preva- 
lent in State concerns. The conditions of employment which give 
better pay and better opportunities of promotion, coupled with a 
greater danger of dismissal for incompetence, still attract better 
brains than the Civil Service. Even among a class in which the 
“profit motive” has been eliminated, the conditions of a bragch 
manager’s career are attractive and do rot discourage enterprise - 
within the framework of large-scale industry. 

Moreover, in the whole field of new industries public control is 
at a discount. No one can imagine the great process of trial and 
error which took place in the motor industry between the wars 
taking place under a full system of public ownership. Only the 
failure of innumerable experiments by reputable firms rendered 
possible the development of the Morris or the Austin. In spite of 
archiepiscopal criticism of the. profit motive, the Spitfire and 
the Sherman tank, both in origin the products of private enterprise, 
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have made more notable contributions to the war than the whole 
inventive genius of the Army and the Ordnance factories. In the 
realm of new production end experimental work the private specu- 
lator would still seem to have a vital part to play, even where more 
stable industries are capable of puoplic control. 

Is there any general moral to be drawn from. all this? Surely 
the answer is “Yes.” The dispute between private enterprise and 
socialism is as obsolete as the Rocket; indeed, it often appears 
as if the disputants were indulging in a kind of ritual dance reflect- 
ing in conventional attitudes the manners and customs of a bygone 
age. Public control is not the same as State ownership or 
nativnalisation. It is neither a_ strait-jacket, nor a bed of 
Procrustes. The Post Office is a department of State. The 
B.B.C. is a chartered corporation. A gas company is a 
public utility. The Central Electricity Board is a sort of 
clearing - house for distributing privately produced current. 
London Transport is little more than an amalgamation of leading 
concerns, with compensation for the expropriated and a rather 
dubious financial structure. Public control in the coal industry has 
taken, and probably will continue to take, a totally different form. 
In the catering trade it will probably limit itself to the regulation of 
hours and wages and the organisation of training, publicity and 
financial assistance, and the control of prices. In the various 
marketing boards we have developed a form of public contro! in 
agriculture which, with whatever defects, has none of the marks of 
State Socialism. 

And if public control is not a single form, private enterprise is 
not a religion. It is a variable human force which can be controlled 
without necessarily being stifled. It depends on the existence of 
opportunity and not on the absence of regulation, and it flourishes as 
much in the cultivated soil of artificially regulated conditions as in 
the primitive frontier civilisation of laisser faire. In the meantime 
British Society develops rather like our countryside, in rich variety 
—a harmonious blend of the artificial and the natural, a living 
organism rather than a planned machine, avoiding*equally abrupt 
changes which break with the past and static theories which take no 
stock of the changing structures of the present. 


DRUNKENNESS PROBLEMS 


By TOM HARRISSON 

INCE the first effective temperance societies were formed about 

1830 there has been war over alcohol. The result: steadily 
increasing restriction on drinking facilities—physical, economic and 
temporal, For instance, everywhere the number of licensed houses 
per head has declined, as the following figures, showing the pro- 
portion of public-houses in relation to the population, show: 

No. of persons per 


Year licensed house 
1831 168 
1870 204 
1900 316 
1910 387 
1920 45! 
1930 $09 
1938 557 


Many new housing schemes entirely ignore the public-house. 
This steady inhibition of certainly the simplest, possibly the most 
sociable and democratic, of British institutions—still used regularly 
by about a tenth of adults, roughly the same proportion as are 
actively associated with places of worship—has assisted the advance 
of passive, unsocial, onlooking, commercial, cosmopolitan leisure 
pleasures, like jazz, cinema, greyhounds, fun-fairs, all-in. The 
assumption is, of course, that there is a direct correlation between 
convictable drunkenness and opportunities for public consumption 
of alcohol. ¢ 
Mass Observation’s studies suggest that the situation is not so 
simple (cf. our recent volume, The Pub and the People, Gollancz). 
Looked at in the whole context of public-house life—darts and 
bowls, talk and sing-song, Oddfellows amd Buffaloes, angling club 
and evening out—drunkenness is striking, but hardly representative. 
The probability of an ordinary “ Worktowner ” getting convictably 
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drunk after an evening at the local hostelry is around one in 60,009, 
If he frequents the resort four nights a week, it might well take two 
centuries before he was had up for being drunk. The drunkennes; 
ratio is higher from drinking in private drinking-clubs, which have 
benefited from the public-house’s decline ; commentators generally 
take for granted that drunks automatically come out of public-houses, 
not clubs or homes. 

Let us re-examine official statistics (as published by the Stationery 
Office) from one angle. There are no complete figures since the wat, 
which has anyway confused the picture (redistribution of population, 
supply shortages, pre-occupied police, lonely evacuees). But the 
figures for 1939 and 1938 should suffice for present purposes. If 
we divide the licensing areas into categories of “ drunk-frequency,” 
we find at once that the 84 county boroughs tend to fall into the 
higher frequencies much more often than the §2 counties, which 
exclude these boroughs and cover largely rural or small-town popula. 
tions. Moreover, if we roughly sub-divide the county boroughs inw 
industrial and non-industrial, the same trend is confirmed. In both 
years about a quarter of the industrials have 15 or more drunks per 
10,000 ; in 1937 one, in 1938 two, of the non-industrials are in this 
class, and in both years the highest non-industrial boroughs are 
crowded holiday resorts, Blackpool and Brighton. 

This situation can be simply summed up: 

Convictions per 10,000 population 


Area Under § 5-10 10-15 15-20 over 20 
84 County Boroughs .... 1937 23 33 14 5 9 
1938 1§ 25 22 9 13 


hctndtilenenaes 1937 34 14 4 ° ° 
1938 33 10 7 ° 2 

It will be seen that only about 1 per cent. of the county areas 
recorded convictions of over 15 per 10,000, compared with over 20 per 
cent. of the county boroughs. The high counties (Northumberland 
21.46 and Carmarthen 20.50) were both possibly influenced by 
mining sub-concentrations. The crude indication is that high 
drunkenness statistics go with industrial concentration ; such areas 
tend to have the lowest proportion of public-houses per head (see 
below), The blackest spots in 1937 were big cities—London, 
Birmingham, Newcastle and Liverpool, and the same plus Man- 
chester in 1938. 

This possible concentration-factor is indicated in another way if 
we go back for a moment to “ Worktown ” findings (covering three 
years). Briefly, the fewer licensed houses per head, the more people 
tend to occupy each square yard of space inside the public-houses, 
and the more crowded the drinkers the faster they tend to drink. 
Moreover, the faster people drink, fhe more they tend to become 
intoxicated, particularly if the place is so restricted—either by other 
human bodies or by law—that drinking is the only practicable 
activity. Thus Liverpool, where we made check-studies, is a national 
“black spot,” with 41.29 convictions per 10,000 in 1938, but only 
some 15 licensed houses per 10,000 inhabitants, well below the 
national average. The Liverpool authorities have adopted an ex- 
ceptionally restrictive policy. No ordinary games, singing, music 
and entertainment are allowed in public-houses, and we could find 
only 6 per cent. with slot machines. It is drinking in the unsociable 
raw. In 1939, Mr. A. P. Herbert challenged Liverpool’s veto on 
public-house dart-playing, which the Home Secretary assured him 
(Hansard, April 20th, 1939) had no legal basis. Only one public 
house responded by producing a dart-board ; it was more, the others 
felt, than their licences were worth. Every year Liverpool public 
houses are further cut—in 1936 alone by 39; but Liverpool's 
drunkenness figures stay high. 

Studies of the speed at which people drink beer throw further 
light on this subject. This varies regularly with the night of the 
week, indirectly with money in the pocket and distance from next 
pay-day. Significant here is the fact that people in groups drink 
faster than those alone: biggef groups, faster drinking. The follow- 
ing figures are based on evenings with at least 100 successful timings: 
Average speed of drinking } pint draught mild beer 
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Day Groups Individuals 
Tuesday ............4+. 13.I minutes 1§.L minutes 
Wednesday ........... 11.0 » 13.6 - 
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This again led us into analysing the drunk-conviction statistics. 
They work out as follows: 


Public-houses Average of convictions 
Per 10,000 Population 

‘ 1937 1938 
o—Io 11.02 12.30 
Io— 9.97 14.37 
15— 8.01 11.29 
20— 5.96 7-57 
25— 5.51 7-55 
: ied §.32 6.59 
40— 4.11 3.23 


These results are, to put it mildly, “ surprising.” They cast doubt 
on the “fewer public-houses, fewer drunks” idea, and even imply 
“fewer public-houses, more drunks.” After allowing for the complex 
factors involved, it, is reasonable tentatively to question whether 
more opportunity necessarily means more intoxication. Much more 
objective study is clearly required. The matter is raised here in the 
hope that this will be encouraged. 


THE WOMEN OF RUSSIA 


UR British women have astonished the nation by the way they 

have tackled war work in factory, field and in the armed forces. 
They have, rather to their own surprise I think, found themselves 
possessed of far greater physical strength and endurance than they 
had been credited with. But I remember reading somewhere that 
in war work as a whole it takes three women to reach the output 
of two men. I cannot say whether that ratio has been scientifically 
worked out, or is just a rough guess. It is a recognised fact 
that in athletics by and large women’s performances are about two- 
thirds of the male standard, so probably the same applies in other 
fields of muscular activity. me 

I am convinced frem my own observation that the difference 
between Russian men and women is much smaller. I would almost 
go so far as to say that in sheer strength and endurance the Russian 
woman is the equal of the man. One thing has often struck me 
when watching mixed games in the parks of culture and rest, and 
mixed crews on the river, and that is the approximate equality of 
the sexes in size and apparent weight. I have never seen a boat 
race between a crew of women and a crew of men; in tennis and 
volley ball they always seem to play mixed sides, not a contest 
between sexes ; and I do not remember ever reading of women taking 
part with men in cross-country runs or ski races. I believe the 
reason is that the men are afraid that their sisters will beat them. 

Very nearly the whole Russian population goes back to peasant 
ancestry two or three generations ago at the most. In the old 
peasant economy it was the woman who did the greater share of 
the hard manual work on the farm. When the horse died, the man 
hitched the family cow and his wife to the plough, and when harvest 
came he swung the scythe while tle women bound the sheaves and 
piled them in stooks. Today the standard sack holds 200 kilo- 
grammes, about 2 cwt., of wheat. It is the women who throw them 
up into the motor truck that takes them to the elevator. It is quite 
common to see gangs of women unloading ballast and laying it on 
the railway. 

I was in Moscow some years back when the Underground rail- 
way was being built. Nearly every day I used to see the forenoon 
shift coming off work about noon, fresh from the tunnel and covered 
with yellow clay. Among the men was a party of four or five girls 
equally yellow. They were dressed just like the men,—heavy boots, 
trousers and blouses. I mention this because, unlike our own 
women war workers, Russian women never don pants unless their 
job definitely demands it. They do not consider skirts incompatible 
with farm work. I suppose one would seldom, if ever, see a girl 
driving a tractor here wearing anything but breeches ; in Russia you 
would never see her wearing anything but skirts. I have seen 
women working in the yreat Dnieprostal steel works. One was 
grinding the crust off a billet of steel, others were attending the 
rolling mill. None of them was wearing pants. 
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Up to three or four yéars ago it was illegal for women to be 
employed underground in coal mines. That did not prevent them 
from doing it, so the Government wisely made a new law which 
legalised the practice. The result was that instead of doing the un- 
skilled work, shovelling the coal into trucks and pushing them to 
the shaft, they insisted on using the pneumatic drills and cutting 
out coal at the working face. 


When the war broke out the women were ready and qualified to 
take over a vast amount of labour in industry and farming. Within 
the last few years they had begun to drive railway engines. At 
the outbreak of war there were some hundreds of qualified women 
drivers and firemen. I expect by now quite half the trains behind 
the actual war zones are run by women. I read not long ago in 
some Russian newspaper of a steamship, I think it was a Volga 
boat, whose crew consisted entirely of women. It is not only in 
the ordinary skilled manual labour that women are taking so 
great a share. In 1938, no less than 18 per cent. of all specialists 
in industry, qualified engineers, chemists, &c., were women. In the 
professions, particularly in medicine, they are as numerous as men. 
The Red Army Medical Corps is very largely staffed by women. I 
think I am right in saying that more than half the army doctors are 
women, and they do not work at base hospitals and the C.C.S. only. 
They tend under fire the wounded, who are carried back from the 
firing line by women stretcher bearers. It will be understood from 
what I have already said that a sturdy Russian woman has no diffi- 
culty at all in hoisting a wounded soldier up on her shoulder and 
carrying him back to the dressing-station. Many of these women, 
they call themselves drouzhinitsi (female militia, the word has the 
same derivation as drouzhba, which signifies friendship or comrade- 
ship), have been killed and wounded in action. Many more will 
be killed and wounded before the end comes. 

Rather naturally, special notice has been paid here to women 
snipers, fighter pilots, &c. In accordance with the principle of sex 
equality, a Russian woman has the right to volunteer for the armed 
forces, but I have the impression that the Russian army does not 
entirely approve of it and does not encourage wemen to join the 
ranks of actual fighters. All the same, there are cases of women 
rising to commissioned rank. There is, or was not long ago, an 
army sniping school under a woman commandant, herself a very 
fine shot. I doubt whether there is any other country in the civi- 
lised world today where men would serve under wimen officers. 
But sex equality in Soviet Russia is not merely a theory ; it is a fact 
in full working order. Not long ago, since the war began, I was in 
a northern Russian seaport and saw a gang of stevedores under a 
woman foreman. When she blew her whistle, the men jumped 
to it no less promptly than if she had been a man. As a matter of 
fact, I am inclined to think that she commanded better discipline 
than most men would have kept. 

Many people after reading this would, no doubt, be inclined to 
say that Russian women must have become masculine and un- 
feminine in outlook and behaviour. That would be a quite erroneous 
judgement. Perhaps because they are actually on a par with men, 
and quite able to hold their own, they do not ape men either in 
appearance or manners. Neither do the men treat them off-handedly 
or cavalierly, as one might expect. At the beginning of the war 
there was in Gorki Street in Moscow a cocktail-bar—rather a 
surprising institution to find in the capital of Soviet Russia. It was 
a pretty good copy of the typical bourgeois prototype, marble 
counter and swivelling stools and brass footrail. Three or four 
girls efficiently mixed and shook the drinks. They were all 
young or youngish, not bad lookfng and very neat in their white 
overalls, But they were absolutely and entirely devoid of coquetry. 
They were not in any sense of the word dumb; they were quite 
ready to talk with their clients about any neutral subject—the war, 
the weather or the ballet—but anything like personal persiflage was 
absolutely out of the question. It was not that they were con- 
sciously on guard to check undue familiarity, it obviously was 
entirely outside their experience that a male customer could attempt 
personal familiarities. That, I think, illustrates .better than any- 
thing else the sort of relations that exist between the sexes in Russia 
today. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS reminded last Sunday that we had reached the feast of 
the vernal equinox, that happy festival which the Persians call 
No Ruz. I sympathise with those who contend that a fixed 
Easter might give a pagan flavour to the solemn ceremonies of the 
Christian Church, and might suggest irrelevant associations with 
Attis and Adonis, with Tammuz, Osiris and the rest. I agree also 
that in this island we do not pass, as they pass in other climates, 
in a sudden bound from winter into spring. January will find the 
snowdrops nodding above the frost-bound loam ; in February will 
come the first crocus, the homely cottage ribes, and the bravest of all, 
the little irises, the pale stilosa, the dark reticulata. We know that 
even when March 21st has arrived, even when the almond and plum 
rise pink against the clouds, there will be many weeks of wind 
and cold, and that the daffodils will dance with withered heads 
before the garden wakes to a new year or the hedgerows turn from 
brown to green. I know all this; yet I regret that we have no 
anniversary in this country, no fixed day of jubilation (unless it be 
the date decreed by Mr. Morrison for double summer-time) on 
which to congratulate each other on the passing of winter. It is not 
so in other countries. In Russia, when the thaw sets in, when the 
great scabs of ice begin to shuffle under the bridges of the Neva, 
when the statues in the Summer Garden emerge from the sentry- 
boxes in which they have spent the winter, only a few short days 
of fog and slush intervene before December becomes June. The 
trees which on Monday showed naked against the vanishing snow 
become by Saturday a sheet of tender green. And in the Persian 
highlands it seems that March 21st is in fact the day appointed 
for renewal, for on that morning the dun-coloured, lion-limbed 
Elburz are threaded through all their valleys with streamers of 
cherry, apricot and plum.- 
* o * . 


To March 21st, to this day of sudden hope and beauty, the 
Persians give the name of “ New Year.” According to their legends 
the festival of No Ruz was instituted by Jamshid, son of Tahumarth, 
who, according to the Shahnama, reigned for seven hundred years. 
Every British school-girl knows that Jamshid gloried and drank 
deep, but she is unaware that he also possessed dominion over birds, 
fishes, demons and fairies. Nor is she alive to the fact that to 
him is due the lovely spring festival of Iran. On the night of 
March 2oth, in the little rooms of Shiraz or Isfahan, there are sounds 
of busy preparation. On the following morning, when the sun first 
rises above the mountains and strikes the domes and towers, the 
petroleum-tins, in which all winter the bulbs of tulip and. hyacinth 
have been stored in darkness, are brought out into the living-room. 
The family, arrayed for the occasion in new clothes, embrace each 
other with affection. Upon the table is set a saucer containing grains 
of wheat. Presents are exchanged and neighbours visited. And when 
the noonday sun warms the dry uplands, the people flow out of the 
city gates and sit in rows beside the streams, “ rejoicing in the hour 
of Spring when the plane tree whispers to the elm.” In his 
tremendous work upon the Modern Literature of Persia, Professor 
E. G. Browne quotes a passage from Qu’ani which well describes 
the No Ruz festival: 

All the people put on new clothes on this great feast, distribute 
sugar plums among their friends, fill their hands with silver and 
corn, ¢at pistachio. nuts and almonds, burn aloe wood and other 
fragrant substances, and greet one another with kisses. 

* * * * 

For those Persians who wish to celebrate their No Ruz with 
traditional ceremony it is obligatory to collect and place upon the 
table seven objects, the names of which, in the Persian language, 
begin with the initial “s.” These are sunbul, sib, susan, sim, sir, 
sirka and sipand, namely, hyacinth, apple, lily, silver, garlic, vinegar 
and rue. I have never seen this curious assortment actually collected 
on any Persian table, and in fact I doubt whether, except in Gilam 
or Mazanderan, it would be possible to find a lily in the month of 
March. Although the scarlet tulip, and at rare moments the lady 


tulip, can be discovered in the hills, there are few flowers in March 
throughout the stony wilderness which surrounds Tehran. Only 
sometimes, and for an hour or so, one can detect among the stones 
and the camel thorn, the stunted, glaucous shape of the iris persica— 
colourless, scentless, frail. Yet in spite of this the festival of 
No Ruz is not one which any Persian will allow a foreigner to forget, 
One’s servant will place the saucer upon the breakfast-table contain- 
ing the grains of wheat ; and he may well murmur, as Robert Byron’s 
servant murmured, “No Ruz, English Kissmass.” The day must 
be spent in paying visits to high functionaries, exchanging compli- 
ments and cups of tea, leaving cards. And it was*on that day that 
the Shah himself, arrayed in all the jewels of the King of Kings, 
would hold a great salaam in his palace of Gulistan. 


” *x aa . 


In the compound which encloses that palace there are many 
different buildings, some of which are stained and tattered and others 
of which have been fresh washed in blue or pink. Among them is 
the high loggia which opens upon a pool and fountain and which 
contains the “Throne of Marble,” supported upon alabaster lions. 
A vast awning, striped in brown and white, is looped over the 
fagade of this loggia in such d manner as to throw the recesses of 
the building into deep shadow while allowing a sudden blaze of 
sunshine to fall upon the throne itself. The Court functionaries, 
the Ministers, the Provincial Governors arrayed in their robes of 
honour, with their arms crossed deferentially in front of them, are 
grouped in the garden to the right of the pool ; the diplomatists and 
foreign advisers are grouped on the left. A trumpet blares; a 
hush descends upon the company ; the generals and officers spring 
to the salute. And suddenly from the inner darkness of the loggia 
the Shah strides slowly into the sunshine and sits upon the throne, 
In his képi is fixed a huge osprey plume dangling with small gems 
and clasped by the great Moghul diamond, the Darya-i-Nur or Sea 
of Light. In double rows down the front of his tunic are sewn the 
six great diamonds in which Nasr-ed-Din Shah so delighted, and 
the buckle of his military belt is formed by a gigantic emerald. 
The Shah (for in my time it was Reza Shah Pahlevi, now living 
in enraged exile) sits there enormous, saturnine, fierce. The Court 
poet advances and in a high tremolo intones a song of eulogy ; the 
fountain splashes; the diplomatists fidget uneasily in their tight 
uniforms ; the Persian officials cast submissive eyes upon the ground. 
The poem drones to its unending close ; the Shah rises suddenly, 
each one of his diamonds flashing in the sun; he salutes briskly 
and is once again lost in the dark shadow behind the throne. With 
a murmur of felicitation the two groups of foreigners and Persians 
fuse together. The fountain tinkles on. 


* * * * 


At Maidenhead the other day there died Prince Hassan Qajar, the 
last of the Qajar dynasty to sit upon the Marble or the Peacock 
Throne. Had fate been less unkind, Prince Hassan might well have 
proved the most loved and enlightened of the Qajar Shahs. His 
brother, Ahmed Shah, retired to Paris at a moment when the effects 
of the last war had plunged Persia into an external and internal 
situation of almost inextricable confusion. Prince Hassan, as Valiahd 
and Regent, exercised his responsibilities with integrity and skill. 
Yet Reza Khan, the forceful soldier, had already decided to found a 
dynasty of his own, and the November morning came when the 
Regent was packed into a limousine and sent to exile in the West. 
He bore that exile and the rigours of our climate with gay and 
modest dignity. He was a good Moslem and a person of taste and 
culture ; although not a man of action, although possessing a tem- 
peramental hatred of politics, he never repudiated the inheritance 
of the responsibilities that were his. It would please him, when 
he came to London, to meet those English friends who shared his 
love and homesickness for Persia ; he would recite for them passages 
from the Shahnama or the verses of Hafiz. On this feast of No Ruz, 
I pay a tribute to his gentle memory. 
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At the Odeon.——** 1 Married a Witch.”’ 


SPECTATOR, 


«Immortal Sergeant.”’ 

At the London Pavilion. 
Most ordinary people are less interested in the professional soldier 
than they are in the civilian who finds himself learning the deadly 
new trade of war. We remember Noel Coward’s In Which: We Serve 
for its dovetailing of civilian and Service iife whereas Desert Victory 
already begins to fade from the memory because there was little 
to remind us that :ts heroes were also citizens. Immortal Sergeant, 
from the novel by John Brophy, tries to follow in the footsteps of 
the Coward film. A shy and diffident young journalist becomes a 
soldier and eventually finds himself a corporal in charge of a tiny 
British patrol lost behind enemy lines in the Libyan desert. Always 
before in his life he has left the lead to others, but now the sergeant 
who has been trying to make a guod soldier of him is dead and he 
is thrown back on his own untapped reserves of courage and initia- 
tive. As his self-confidence grows and he leads his party through 
one peril after another, the events on the battlefield are paralleled 
on the screen by his memories of a pale and ineffectual civilian 
career. The inescapable demands of war have now enabled him to 
conquer the shrinking timidities which beset his peacetime life. 
Unfortunately the theme is developed on a naive level and it leads 
our hero no further than a decoration for bravery in Cairo and a 
determination to recapture the girl he loves from a conceited friend 
who had previously overawed him. Yet the film represents a step 
taken in the direction of interpreting the effect of war upon people’s 
minds, a vastly more important matter thaa its effect on their bodies. 
It is a pity that. Henry Fonda as the journalist appears to find diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between diffidence and plain stupidity. 

I Married a Witch is a very funny farce about a witch and her 
father (Veronica Lake and Cecil Kellaway) who decide to get their 
revenge for being burnt in Puritan times, by plaguing the descendant 
of their persecutor. The witch, however, falls in love with her 
victim (Fredric March), marries him and uses her witchcraft to 
have him elected Governor of the State. René Clair has directed 
the film brilliantly. The humour is the American humour of situa- 
tion rather than the French humour of character, but Clair finds 
opportunity for wit as well as fantasy and he is excellently served 
by Fredric March (perhaps Hollywood’s most dependable actor) and 
by Veronica Lake, whose curious objectivity of approach makes her 
an admirable choice for the part. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Individual and Co-operative Artists 


THERE is a new series of gouaches by Frances Hodgkins on view 
at the Lefevre Galleries (King Street, St. James’s). Painted during 
1942-3, they are certainly the best things she has done. When 
the latest works of a painter are the best, it is always good news, 
and in this case it is a matter of more interest than usual, for 
Frances Hodgkins has had a long and varied painting life. Nothing 
has ever gone flat on her, for she has not let it. She has lived 
down all influences and has never repeated a success—and she 
has had plenty that she might have repeated. In these latest 
pictures she has used al] her powers, making knots and cones of 
light charge landscapes and flowers and inanimate objects with a 
life that is some kind of pictorial equivalent for her own rich and 
intense life. 

Most of the landscapes are from Carmarthenshire, and are full 
of feeling for that county of green valleys, barns and mills. One, 
Mill Wheel, is an object lesson in how to make areas of light form 
the main structure of a picture, and in how far abstraction may 
be carried without losing touch with the outside life—which in this 
case is fully suggested by the wheel in its foliaged and watery 
ambience. All are good. 

Here also are some important Post-Impressionist paintings, not 
all new to London but well worth seeing or seeing again. Among 
them are the monumental Derain of 1921, La Table Garnie, a 
small Picasso head of 1925, a Segonzac, Environs de Crecy, 1922, 
of great beauty, and a Matisse, Le Pont, of 1907. 

“ Artists must be prepared to work in co-operation if they are 
to play their essential part in the task of reconstruction which will 
face the post-war world,” says a note in the catalogue of the 
Artists’ International Association “ For Liberty” Exhibition (John 
Lewis’s bombed site, off Oxford Street). This futile pleasantry 
is a dangerous generalisation if one applies it to painters like 
Frances Hodgkins. No painter could have been more studiedly 
unco-operative than she has been. She has found that to paint 
one must be self-denying and essentially lonely ; that to paint is a 
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full-time, single-handed and single-minded job, even for an un- 
usually capable human being. There is a good deal of well-wishing 
and a good deal of theorising about the past and future of co- 
operative art in the A.A. Exhibition catalogue, which would not 
matter if there was enough good painting to back it up. There is 
not ; and what little there is is swamped by the mediocrity around 
it. Small good pictures are not visible among acres of bad ones. 


JouN PIPEr. 
THE THEATRE 


‘* Heartbreak House.”’ At the Cambridge Theatre. “The Well of 
the Saints’’ and ‘* Beyond.’’ At the’ Arts Theatre Club.—— 
**Hedda Gabler.’’ At the Westminster. 

Many admirers of Shaw have judged Heartbreak House to be his 

best play, and its revival found a crowded and brilliant audience 

enthusiastically receptive. One must consider the author’s intentions 
in appraising a play, and from its scope I am compelled to say 
that Heartbreak House is the most ambitious and notable work at 
present—and probably for many a day—to be seen on the London 
stage. To say this at a time when such plays as Ibsen’s Hedda 

Gabler, Turgeniev’s A Month in the Country and Synge’s The 

Well of the Saints are being performed is to give the measure of 

Shaw’s success. Like the plays I have just mentioned, Heartbreak 

House is a masterpiece of dramatic literature and likely long to 

remain so. . 

Shaw set out to give a true and comprehensive picture of post 

1914-18 English society, and, in the face of all criticism that can 

be made, I shall maintain that he has magnificently succeeded. 

While Turgeniev confines himself to psychological and Synge to 

spiritual values, Shaw attempts to include material and sociological 

ones. Like Balzac, he has always understood and considéred the 
influence of money on society, but, unlike Balzac, he has pondered 
and analysed all the theories of the economists. He understands 
modern finance and industry and is not deceived by appearances. 
He neither romanticises nor is sentimentally abusive, but regards 
society objectively as a botanist regards plants. This is why he 
has had immense social but no political influence, for though he 
has cleared men’s minds from much cant, a general enlightenment 
has little immediate political influence, since the motive power of 
politics (as has been abundantly demonstrated during the last ten 
years) is not reason but emotion. The relationship between Boss 

Mangan and Mazzini Dunn, though necessarily somewhat simplified, 

is intrinsically true, although critics who know nothing about 





business, and doctrinaires who wish to know nothing, may 
deny it. 
The familiar charge that Shaw’s characters are only one- 


dimensional also will not hold as a criticism of Heartbreak House, 
for he does individualise quite sufficiently to give a personal 
character to each, and if he partially divides up human qualities 
among the persons of his play, yet in the sum of his personages 
very little is left out. Also, the play is magnificently written. “Give 
me deeper darkness,” cries Captain Shotover, “money 1s not made 
in the light.” Search the pages of all the best social philosophers 
and you will not find a more profound and exact summing-up. 
The play is exceedingly well cast. Deborah Kerr, a newcomer, is 
superlatively good as Ellie Dunn. It is a very difficult part, but 
it could not be better done. Isabel Jeans takes Edith Evans’ old 
part of Lady Utterworth so brilliantly as to reconcile us completely 
to the change, while Edith Evans, I venture to say, is even better 
now as Hesione Hushabye. I liked George Merritt’s Boss Mangan, 
but in spite of its many good points, I was not quite satisfied with 
Robert Donat’s Captain Shotover, perhaps he made him too auto- 
matic. The weakest character in the play is the Burglar, and Mr. 
Godfrey’s acting showed it up when he ought to have come to the 
author’s aid. 

Space permits only a few words about Hedda Gabler and The 
Well of the Saints, both of which I strongly recommend to play- 
goers. Sonia Dreschel is a gifted actress, but she must discipline 
herself and restrain her gestures and facial grimaces so that they 
have more significance. Acting is an art by which inner feeling is 
expressed outwardly, but one must also feel the connexion, other- 
wise expression has no intensity and leaves us unmoved. This 
production of The Well of the Saints is mediocre ; even that fine 
actor W. G. Fay is not made to give of his best, though all he 
does do is excellent. In this fine play Synge expresses wonderfully 
the idea that limitation may enrich life—it is a bitter draught for 
sentimental reformers to swallow, but most of them will blindly 
spew it out. Mr. Ustinov’s Beyond is a promising little play. 

JAMES REDFERN. 
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| LETTERS TO 
DESIGNS FOR CITIES 


Sir,—Not, surely, since the days of the third Stuart have Londoners 
examined so practically the requirements of their city. Never before 
ean the English so generally have discussed the amenities of their country. 
This interest was already, before the war, being roughly awakened by 
ribbon developments, slum clearance, the toll of the roads, traffic jams, 
inadequate parking facilities, desecration of the countryside, caravanning, 
bungaloid growths, and other disturbing agencies. The war has not caused 
it, but, by making decisions inevitable and ideals practicable, it has stimu- 
lated aesthetic speculation into crusading fervour. A few people were 
beginning to listen. Now everyone demands to be ‘heard. 

The replanning of our bombed cities has become easily the most 
popular of our limited pastimes. Starting with great advantages—we 
can play without knowing the rules and there is, so far, nothing to pay— 
the game is made even more attractive by exhibition matches in which 
the leading professionals take part. It was, indeed, one of the first of 
these displays, arranged over a nine-hole course at Burlington House, 
that began the craze. But already there had been debates in both Houses 
of Parliament, and there have since been more, together with articles in 
the illustrated and unillustrated papers, and shows in cities, and travelling 
shows in towns, and, now, another exhibition match played by members 
of ‘the Royal Institute of British Architects over the links of the National 
Gallery. 

To continue for a moment longer the tempting analogy one cannot 
help noticing that, though the great professionals hit prodigious distances 
from the tee, they are less confident on the greens and seem eager to 
pick up the ball and walk away, those last little missable putts conceded. 
In other words, it sometimes strikes the layman that detailed planning 
is needed as well as general planning; that they must proceed side by 
side ; and that the first is certainly no easier than the second. The broad 
avenues, the circular roads, the through routes and the spacious centres— 
they are all very well, but what of their setting, what of the buildings 
enclosing them? It is impossible to think of any instance of satisfactory 
town-planning to which the architecture is not a major contributory 
factor. The terraces and crescents of Bath and Cheltenham, the great 
thoroughfare still linked (though much of it has gone) with Nash’s name, 
the little streets of Mayfair, the generous squares of the district of 
Pimlico known as Belgravia, or, further off in distance and memory, the 
correct if slightly mistrustful facades traditional in Paris, the Place 
Stanislas in Nancy, the Lange Voorhout at The Hague, and the Prinsen- 
gracht and Heerengracht at Amsterdam—however many of these gracious 
efforts are recalled, we find always one feature in common. There is an 
emphatic theme in the architecture. The theme can be varied, must be 
varied ; and it must exist. By contrast, it is principally the lack of a 
theme, and not of a Nash, that makes the reconstructed Regent Street— 
a series of variations on no particular theme—inferior to its predecessor. 
Theme with variations—on this simple recipe how many lovely works 
have been composed, written, painted and built? 

Such obvious comment would not be worth making but for the 
reluctance of the planners to announce themes. Splendid vistas and 
bold designing seem, fortunately, to give them no trouble. But if they 
have prepared they have not yet published schemes for collective building 
providing for latitude in purpose, variation in treatment, and unity of 
appearance. If good designs could be made and circulated (as the designs 
of Sheraton, Chippendale and Hepplewhite were to cabinet-makers 
all over the country) urban and rural councils would at least have the 
chance to select suitable and characteristic types of building. Some 
councils would still be governed by considerations of price alone ; some 
would cling jealously, and perhaps justifiably, to the local architects ; but 
some, surely, would be glad of the suggestions. Drawings of two styles 
of cottage have, in fact, recently been made available by reproduction in 
the Press. The criticism passed upon them has been swift and intelli- 
gent, and supports the view that the procedure was sound. 

The occasion is a great one. It demands a measure of resistance to 
certain anarchic tendencies reflected in contemporary art; not a return 
to Stuart or Regency or any other models, but a restriction of the number 
of architects employed in a given area and a willingness in the selected 
men to work in close and unselfish partnership. Discipline, which is 
not the same as retrogression, is inherent in the problem of making 
beautiful streets. There are plenty of architects of every persuasion, and 
there is certainly no lack of Ministries, committees, councils and other 
authoritative kodies to sift their work. There may well be too many of 
these; byt that question involves a different discussion, with other 


considerations. 
ARNOLD PALMER. 


» Question is topical of the day, and of some historical interest. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP 


Sir.—As a writer of a book on the Speakership, The Speaker of the 
House, may I be permitted to comment deferentially on the discussion 
by the Brains Trust, which I listened to on Sunday afternoon, of the 
origin and purpose of the Speaker-Elect’s supposed shew of reluctance -to 
take the Chair as he is being conducted to it by his two sponsors? The 
It may also 
induce an indulgent smile at the vagaries of human nature. 

The Brains Trust accepted the opinion, which appears to be generally 
curremt, that the custom was due to the perils once attached to the 
Speakership, and probably arose from the strained relations between King 
Charles I and the Commons in the seventeenth century. The Rolls of 
Parliament -show that “ disabling,” as it came to be called, was in vogie 
in the fourteenth century. It was begun by Sir Richard Waldegrave, 
the sixth Speaker, at his election in 1381. The only dangerous period 
for Speakers was the War of the Roses in the fifteenth century. Three 
Speakers met with violent deaths because of their support of the Yorkist 
or Lancastrian ‘cause—William Tresham, Thomas Thorpe, William 
Catesby. Later on two other Speakers, Richard Empson (1491) and 
Edmund Dudley (1504) were both beheaded on Tower Hill in 1510 for 
raising money for the King by fraud and oppression. ll the other 
Speakers to date, 130 in number, died from natural causes. 

“ Disabling ” was in fact a form of tribute paid to the Speakership—its 
high honour and grave responsibilities. The Speaker-Elect exalted the 
office by protesting to the House how unworthy he. was of filling it, 
Mr. Sergeant Yelverton, an Elizabethan Speaker, thus disabled himself, 
as reported in D’Ewes’ Journals, a contemporary record: 

Neither from my person nor nature does this choice arise, for he 
that supplieth this place ought to be a man big and comely, stately 
and well-spoken, his voice great, his courage majestical, his nature 
haughty, and his purse plentiful and heavy. But contrarily the 
‘stature of my body is small, myself not so well-spoken, my voice 
low, my carriage lawyer-like, and of the common fashion, my nature 
soft and -bashful, my purse thin, light and never yet plentiful.” 

Yelverton made a show of physical resistance as he was being cor- 
ducted to the Chair, but had the House taken him at his word, we may 
feel assured that he would have had the shock of his life. 

This eating of humble pie came to an end at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. Sir John Mitford (afterwards Lord Redesdale), a 
distinguished lawyer who was elected in 1801, was the first Speaker to 
decline to declare himself unfit for the office. He is reported in Parlia- 
mentary history (Hansard) as saying that it was his ambition to preside 
over the deliberations of the Commons, and having regard to the high 
legal offices he had filled he would not for a moment suppose that any 
gentleman should think him unqualified for the situation. The sponsors 
of the Speaker-Elect now take him each by a hand and lead him to the 
Chair, not for fear he might run away but as a graceful touch of perfect 
confidence in a highly serious and dignified ceremonial. 

133 Copse Hill, S.W. 20. MicHAaEL MacDonac#. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


S1r,—The article on the Education Bill, coming from such a high authority 
as Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, is important. His advocaty of a maximum free- 
dom to the school, by which each school will have its own governing body, 
and his plea for the co-option of educated persons to serve On these 
bodies as a buffer against bureaucracy and political interference are very 
welcome. He places the duty of providing schools on the authorities, 
central and local, whilst at the same time leaving the internal affairs such 
as the curriculum and the appointment of staff to each individual school. 
This is a refreshing change, for it means that at long last the centre of 
gravity will be in the school. Owing, no doubt, to compression of 9 
much material into one article, there are points which are not quite cleat. 
Perhaps Mr. Lindsay would place us further in his debt by dealing with 
the following questions. 

1. Does the first paragraph mean that he is against a State or local 
monopoly in educatign? 

2. The abolition of dualism (his third principle) and the retention of 
partnership between central authority, local authority and voluntary agse- 
ciations (his fourth principle) may conflict. May not this partnership 
produce the very dualism which Mr. Lindsay deprecates? Further, is not 
dualism some evidence of freedom and a safeguard against a regimented 
system of education? 

3. In speaking of an agreed minimum standard, does he mean that 
parents may pay for an education above the minimum? In the Beveridge 
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Report there is a minimum provision for all but freedom to buy further 
insurance and security is to be encouraged.. Would not Mr. Lindsay 
allow the same principle in education? Would he therefore allow parents 
a tight of choice? Or is he in favour of allocation of pupils to schools ? 

4. I find his linking of economic dualism with the Scottish solution 
rather confusing. Surely the Scottish plan was an attempt to solve the 
religious question, not the economic one. How does Mr. Lindsay propose 
f solve economic dualism whilst adhering to his other principles? Does 
he believe in all schools (including the public schools) being brought into 
Or does he believe that there should 
be an infiltration of free-placers into all schools so as eventually to produce 
a balanced school community—free-placers and fee-payers? 

Lastly, would he apply his solution for economic dualism to the 
Universities and professions—that is, would all places be free or would 
there be a proper mixture of free-placers and fee-payers? 

As some of these points go to the heart of the present controversy, many 
of us will read Mr. Lindsay’s answers with great attention and interest. 
—Yours faithfully, TERRY THOMAS. 

Leeds Grammar Scheol. 


‘Sir,—Mr. Lindsay’s article on March 12th gives us the skeleton of possibly 
agreed policy. May I select and emphasise two points he raises, which 
seem fundamental to any Education Bill which is to rise to the heights 
of today’s opportunity? First and last: it must be guided throughout by 
a passionate and sustained concern for the ordinary child everywhere. 
If its main interests are allowed to seem to be the necessary compromises 
between Church and State, between Local and Central Authorities, 
between elementary, public, secondary and technical schools, and between 
the demands of employment and education it cannot be the great human 
document needed. Unfortunately, these very interests and distinctions 
have placed the shaping of policy most in the hands of those who deal 
with the human material at one remove. 

Secondly, it must be inspired by a confident enthusiasm for the indi- 
vidual school. The word freedom has been much mishandled by its 


enemies, and misinterpreted as laziness, licence or freakishness. Freedom 
surely implies free growth within accepted limitation. If children are 
to grow freely, they must be members of free communities. Here lies 


the value of Mr. Lindsay’s plea for a charter for every school ; if a clear 
distinction is made between matters educational and matters primarily 
administrative, and this is embodied in such a document for each school, 
those concerned with the Htiman material can go forward freely and 
adventurously within their own province. Only so can every school, like 
every person, become the best of its kind in the country; for each is 
unique.—Yours faithfully, G. L. HEawoop. 
Cheltenham Grammar School. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH SPEAKING 


Sin—Though it may not be its most important function the English 
Speaking Union might appropriately take some simple steps toward the 
improvement of English speaking. In making this suggestion I have in 
mind the pronunciation rather than the grammar of the English language. 
If we are to attempt to speak the same tongue in our two allied countries 
we Americans shall naturally acknowledge the right of Englishmen to 
point out American faults of diction. They will justly criticise our 
Southern drawl, the nasal tones of New England and the harsh voices of 
our Middle West. In defence of those who make those unpleasant sounds, 
it can only be pleaded that the offenders were born that way. Their 
parents and their neighbours spoke in no other manner. Their curious 
flavouring of the mother tongue is congenital and not an affectation. We 
Americans may in turn ask if as much can be said for what seems to us 
to be certain English distortions of our common language. It is in 
anticipation of contradiction and constructive criticism, both of which are 
cordially invited, that I venture to lead off by condemning the so-called 
“Oxford Accent,” for which perhaps a better narhe might be the “ Umlaut 
Accent,” as its vowel sounds have a diphthongal character. In this curious 
dialect, often used by broadcasters and lecturers, the normal and round 
sound of the vowel “o” is entirely missing. To Americans, and perhaps 
also to some British people, this omission is most disconcerting. 

I once tiptoed into the back pew of an English church as the parson 
(A.M.Oxon) was announcing the purpose of his sermon in these words: 
“T should like to speak this morning of my immgsions on a visit to 
Roehm.” I was rather astonished that the good clergyman should have 
¢alled on General Roehm, but I soon heard a reference to the Vatican, 
and then, being a very clever person, I realised that it was the parson’s 
desire to describe his emotions on a visit to Rome. Whispering to myself, 
“Oh for Hoehm Sweet Hoehm” I sat through the discourse. 

Now I ask why the good letter “o” should be in disrepute in Oxford 
when there are two in the name of the town itself? Why should it be 
replaced by a sound which resembles an omelet of all the vowels, “a, e, 
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i, ©, u and sometimes w and y.” Many Americans know and love the 
varied flavour of accents of York, Devon, Lancashire, Cumberland and of 
other districts. The pronunciation of the great majority of cultivated 
Britons is delightful in our ears, It is only this quite recent affectation 
known now as the’Oxford Accent which strikes us as a foreign tongue. 
Moreover, while it has a touch of the Cockney tone it is usually accom- 
panied by a manner of assumed superiority which makes it irritating to 
one whose people, including an occasional Oxford Student, have spoken 
for hundreds of years a language which although it lacked the “ Oxford 
Accent” was usually accepted, even in England, as English. 

Now it is the Englishman’s turn. If I am at fault in venturing to make 
this criticism I should be corrected.—Very truly yours, 

70 Pine Street, New York. THOMAS ROBINS. 


A SPIRIT IN CONFLICT 


Sir,—Referring to the Donne: A Spirit in Conflict, by Evelyn Hardy, 
which Mr. Turner reviews in The Spectator for March 12th—a little 
harshly, I think—might I call attention to the strange way im which a 
mistake once made seems to be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion? It began in Gosse’s Life and Letters, was pointed out at once, 
but nevertheless has been taken over by Mr. Fausset in his John Donne : 
A Study in Discord, and now by Miss Hardy. It concerns the Latin 
verse letter to a certain Dr. Andrews (Vol. I, p. 398, of my edition). At 
p. 220 of her book Miss Hardy states that the letter is addressed to Bishop 
Andrews, and that the book in question has been torn by Donne's 
children ; he is sending an apology to the owner. A glance at the 
letter will show that the doctor addressed is a medical doctor, and that 
it is the other way about. It is the doctor’s children who have destroyed 
a book of Donne’s, and the doctor has sent in its place a copy of the 
book made in his own or someone’s handwriting. An MS. is sent instead 
of the printed book. * Donne’s acknowledgement is a rather witty little 
Latin letter. “ We are glad to get a printed book, but a written ore is 
more revered. The former may sleep on shelves exposed to moth and 
dust, the written book will fly to the shelves occupied by the Fathers. 
Let Apollo tell how children have been able to give to a new book old 
age and gray hairs. (I take this to mean to transform a printed book 
into the historically older form of a manuscript.) However, it is not 
surprising that the children of medical loins (medico pueros de semine 
natos) should be able to have given this novel fate to a new book. But 
if children can make old what is recent, cannot the father himself render 
me who am old, by his art, a young man. Alas for old men! Harsh 
old age turns us all into children, none into a young man, a youth. This 
Thou the Ancient of Days hast reserved to thyself, on beholding whom 
Adam both lives and is a youth. Meanwhile, let us deceive the tedium 
of infirm age with books and the friendship of Heaven. Among these, 
that little book which by you has been returned to me, was never so 
dear, never so much my own.” There are some other mistakes, but I 
confess I have read Miss Hardy’s book with interest and found some 
of its suggestions worth careful consideration —Yours, &c., 
H.-J. C. Grierson. 


THE BEVERIDGE MILLIONS 


Sir,—I was much encouraged when I read that my letter to the Daily 
Telegraph had disturbed “ gravely” so doughty a champion of our 
liberties as “ Janus.” Being much concerned ef the preservation of our 
democracy, I was, for an instant, happy to think that “ Janus” had also 
been aroused by the serious threat of Beveridge publicity methods. 
Imagine, therefore, how gravely disturbed I was to read on and gather 
that liberty is not worth discussion, that our habit of opposition is of no 
importance, and that the use of Goebbels’ propaganda technique by our 
bureaucracy is of no interest. “Janus” finds nothing to disturb his 
well-planned complacence in the threat to our currency from inflation ; 
the moral degradation of universal pauperism leaves him unmoved ; but 
that I should be guilty of using the plural when he thinks I should employ 
the singular troubles him—gravely. In less serious circumstances I should 
be glad to debate this detail, but for the moment a reference to the 
Oxford Dictionary may suffice. The word plural denotes “more than 
one” and would be correctly applied to 1.001. For “Janus” to fish out 
of his own grammatical misconception a “clandestine” red herring— 
e ben trovato.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., ERNEST J. P. BENN. 
Priest Hill, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


> 


[“ Janus” writes: Yes, but what Sir Ernest wrote was “ millions of 
copies have been circulated at the taxpayers’ expense.” It is the italicised 
allegation, more than the difference between 1,000,001 (which is an over- 
statement by about 100 .per cent.) and 2,000,001 that disturbed me. And 
as to that, I suggest that what the O.E.D. means is more millions than 
one, not more than 1,000,000.] 
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MR. GANDHI’S FAST 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Pendrill Bentall, is surely aware that the 
Congress leaders are being detained solely for reasons of security. On 
August 8th, when a Japanese invasion of India seemed imminent, they 
sent an ultimatum to the Viceroy, demanding the withdrawal of British 
and American troops from the country and the handing over of the reins 
of government, failing which they threatened a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. Mr. Gandhi himself declared, “We shall either free India 
or die in the attempt. This is open rebellion.” It is well known, of 
course, that Mr. Gandhi is in favour of peace with Japan, and he is still 
the director of Congress policy. The detained leaders have only to 
renounce their threat, and they would be released tomorrow. After all, 
what would happen to anyone who acted in this way in England?—Yours 
faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. - 


EASTER OFFERINGS AND INCOME TAX 


Sm,—Kindly allow me a little of your valuable space to suggest a remedy 
to what is generally considered to be a severe hardship endured by many 
Clergy under the above heading. I believe the following to provide a 
remedy both watertight and free from legal objection. The Church- 
wardens should announce that they will receive all money intended as an 
Easter Offering for the Incumbent ; they should buy Savings Certificates 
with the money so provided and present them ,to him ; these certificates, 
being tax free, should not be entered as taxable income by the Incumbent 
since they are “tax free.”—Yours faithfully, H. G. COckERTON. 


A GOOD START 

Sir,—So far, little publicity has been given in this country to one of 
the first great pieces of international planning for post-war reconstruc- 
tion: The International Wheat Agreement. This agreement is planned 
not only to guarantee the continuous supply of wheat at a reasonable 
price to all importing countries, thereby laying a sure foundation for 
export trade, but has embodied in it the understanding that the rightful 
interpretation of all economic planning should be for the service of man. 
I refer to the pledge given by the signatories to supply sufficient wheat 
to meet all relief needs in the starving countries of Europe. 

It is disturbing, therefore, to read the sweeping criticism of this Wheat 
Agreement by Mr. Oscar Hobson in his article “ Expansion by Restric- 
tion ” (March sth, 1943). Can he not see that such an agreement has in 
it an element of stability on which to build up post-war international 
trade? And can he not also see that expansion can only come through 
restriction—for restriction is only production based on demand and on 
the realisation that all commodities must be given a fair deal—if the 
post-war world is to avoid inflation and all its attendant horrors? 

Let us then acclaim such a piece of creative work and the countries 
that have planned it, and offer our criticisms in a spirit of understanding 
and co-operation.—I am, yours truly, A. M. Tass. 

8 Portland Avenue, Hove, 3, Sussex. 


HEADMASTERSHIP OF SILCOATES SCHOOL 


Sir,—The doubtless inadvertent repetition in your columns last week 
of an advertisement regarding the appointment to the Headmastership of 
Sikcoates School, Wakefield, may have led to some misapprehension. In 
fact Mr. F. A. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab.), of Gresham’s School, was last 
week appointed Headmisster. I should be glad if you would allow me 
to state this fact, in order to make the position clear—Yours truly, 
RALPH SWEETING, ° 
Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 
[We regret the accidental reinsertion of the advertisement in question. 
—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES 


Sm,—I am sorry that Prof. Seton-Watson has felt compelled to take a 
rather personal view of the subject raised in my letter published in The 
Spectator of March 12th. To relieve him of any imaginary apprehension 
that any member of the Yugoslav Government has authorised me to 
write the incriminating letter, I should like to state most emphatically 
that it was written on my own initiative, just as I would like to assume 
that his article on “ Yugoslav tragedy” reflects only his own views. As 
for my “inaccuracies,” &c., in the letter referred above, I stand only 
by the facts. 

As for Mr. Vilder’s remark on my official capacity I must state that 
it does not concern me in the least, as I am not working on his orders. 

Thanking you once again for your courtesy,—I am, yours faithfully, 

66 Lancaster Close, W. 2. Dr. Pavie YEVTICH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE many dwellers in small towns, as well as country places, who concera 
themselves with the New England that is to emerge after the war seem 
to me to unite in holding that the solution is a return to Old England. 
Centralisation has succeeded to local self-sufficiency—and has dismally 
faile@. Market gardeners send their vegetables and fruit to London in 
order that their vegetables and fruit may be sent back to their own 
locality when they are stale and expensive. Utterly ludicrous examples 
may be given. I have known of retail shops, in a little town a hundred 
miles from London, buying their green vegetables (originally grown in 
the neighbourhood) from Covent Garden a week or more after they were 
cut, while the producers received a minus quantity -after payment of 
transport and market fees. The country mills have mostly been closed 
and inland farmers send their grain to the ports—to be there impoverished, 
before its return to the neighbourhood where it was grown. Against this 
heinous and perverse system a number of reformers are protesting; 
conspicuous among them is the Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction (32 Gordon Square), which owes not a little, I believe, to 
Lord Forrester, who helped to organise the admirable system of “sub. 
sistence ” farming among South Wales miners. The Women’s Institutes 
preach the same creed. Local self-sufficiency is urged also by the doctors, 
The appearance of the food and its vitamin content are destroyed by 
transport and delay ; the cost is increased ; and the waste is not returned 
to the land. “ Parochial” has become a term of scorn. In an economic 
and human aspect it indicates the highest virtue. 


Flowery Lures 


We have all enjoyed watching bees and butterflies plying their business 
and pleasure among the flowers; but not many of us, perhaps, have 
thought of certain flourishes set by ome ingenious gardener on this 
amusement. He, or more probably she, has the habit of dropping a 
sprinkling of pea-flour into the cups of the crocuses, and finds that almost 
at once the number of visiting bees is doubled or trebled. The bees 
seem instantly to pass on the news about their new food-bearing plants, 
Another flower—not flour—lure has a more utilitarian use. Alongside 
one cabbage patch is a line of lavender bushes ; and, as we all know, the 
scent is irresistible to the senses of the common white butterfly. Indeed, 
some gardeners daily visit their lavender bushes, tennis racquet in hand, 
in order to slay these enemies. But slauglser, it seems, is not necessary. 
It was noticed in the garden in question that the cabbages near the 
lavender were left alone, while those at some distance were riddled by 
caterpillars. One point of doubt occurs. I do not remember to have 
found either the eggs or the caterpillars of the common white (the one 
and only harmful butterfly) on a lavender bush; and the lavender- 
a butterflies must lay their eggs somewhere and on something 
rassic. 


The Jay Population 


In an almost suburban garden some thirty miles to the north of 
London two paits of jays have already begun to nest. The date is 
absurdly early for this species; but perhaps the present prevalence of 
the species is more surprising ; and it occurs to me that an increase in 
numbers tends to earlier nesting. Certainly since their multiplication 
due to the spread of nesting-boxes and particular feeding tits have begun 
to nest weeks earlier than the text-books allow. There is, I think, no 
doubt at all about the rapid growth of the jay population. It is du 
probably to the reduction in the number of keepers and in the stringency 
of game preservation. It is natural to dislike the slaughter of birds of 
prey—of hawks, owls and the crow tribe—by so-called keepers ; but it 
is not easy to refute the argument that the multiplicity of small binds 
in England is in some measure, at any rate, due to the limitation o 
their enemies, especially crows (not rooks), magpies and jays. The bigget 
hawks do little general damage, and among owls the barn-door is quilt 
certainly beneficial. 


In the Garden 


Most of the smaller amateur gardeners do not, perhaps, sufficiently 
imitate the — professional gardeners in the selection of 
varieties, though the smaller the garden the more necessary insistence o 
quality. As an example, it is held by some exverts that no winter cabbage 
is quite the porary of “ January King,” which is round and hard as a foot- 
ball, but very full of savour. The purple cauliflower, of which something 
was written here a year ago, is now in singular perfection, in as firm, 
solid heads as amy white cauliflower, but of the colour of sprouting 
broccoli. It would be widely grown if the public would qualify theit 
passion for whiteness. It is a pity that the attempts to establish a fim 
distinction between the terms broccoli and cauliflower has so far failed. 

W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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1843> ST. GEORGE'S DAY <1943 


(APRIL 23rd) 


A Centenary Thanksgiving Service 


WiLL BE HELD BY 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 


{TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON} 


ON FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 1943, at 3 p.m. 


Address by THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


All friends of the Society will be welcome. 


If unable to come will they send as a token of 
thanksgiving a Centenary Gift to the Society ? 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Health tip! 
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The cigarette* with the natural 


filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


COOLTIPT 





*For ‘Virginia’ Smokers 








20 for 2'- 





* sssseseess Please Help : 
4 “THE RED CROSS & ST. Hour APPEAL : 


: 4y sending a donation to St. James's Palace, : \ 
4 London, S.W. ! 4 NS 
Seeeeeeeeesecuccssessessesseseseneen eeeeeecceeenenees 
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Owners of pedal cycles (many of INSURE T 
whom until recently enjoyed the use AGAINS 
of private cars covered by compulsory T A NOD 
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also become involved in serious liabili- 

ties due to personal injury done to others or damage to their 
property. But these liabilities can be discharged at small cost 
under a policy of insurance with the 
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THE CRESSET PRESS 


are holding twe competitions : 
1. For the best First Novel, 
2. For the best Biography, 

submitted before 31st October, 1943. 


A Prize of £250. 


will be paid to the winner of each competition in 
addition to the usual progressive royalties. 


Particulars can be obtained from the Cresset Press, 11, Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. Applications should be marked First Novel 
or Biography Competition and should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. 
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* Fires in War-time 
aid the enemy 


* and most fires are caused by “ careful” 
people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
—take EXTRA care. 





Published as part of the Fire Offices’ Commitice 


Campaign against 
Fire Wastage. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Sceptic Refreshed 


Time: The Refreshing River (Essays and Addresses, 1932-1942). 
By Joseph Needham. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


Ir is often thought that scientists are people with narrow interests 
and an inability to write English. These ideas are contradicted by 
the works of that eminent and industrious biologist, Dr. Joseph 
Needham, of Cambridge, who takes science, philosophy, religion, 
history, art, literature and politics for his domain and writes with 
genuine erudition in a clear and attractive style. What he says is 
often complicated, but no clumsiness of style adds to the complexity. 
In earlier books he had supposed that the several departments of 
human thought were separate, and The Sceptical Biologist doubted 
whether they would ever be united.. Time, the refreshing river, has 
now largely removed his scepticism. The clue to a conjunction of 
afl forms of thought is found in dialectical materialism. 

In the history of science it not rarely happens that a new theory, 
having at first seemed likely to supplant an old one, later combines 
with it instead to produce yet another. Nothing is gained by calling 
the first theory the dialectical thesis, as Dr. Needham does, the 
second the dialectical antithesis, and the combination the dialectical 
synthesis. These are mere catch-phrases, and their repetition is 
irksome. A person holding any philosophical views whatever can 
accept the facts of the history of science without any need for 
dialectical materialism. Dr. Needham tells us repeatedly that he is 
not a vitalist ; indeed, he protests too much. He finds that dialectical 
materialism conveniently solves the mechanist-vitalist controversy 
by showing that the organism is at a higher level of organisation 
than non-living matter, and that new laws apply at the new level. 
This is not very profound, and a careful reading of Dr. Needham’s 
statement would not seem to show that dialectical materialism has 
any real contribution to make to the controversy. 

Dr. Needham had the misfortune to be born in a family in which, 
so he tells us, working-class people were regarded as belonging 
almost to a different species. ‘Those of us who did not have that 
misfortune can scarcely avoid attributing Dr. Needham’s political 
opinions to a violent reaction against his early environment. One 
feels again and again as one reads the book that one is witnessing 
Dr. Needham in argument with his father ; when he thinks he is in 
conflict with political opponents he is only in the throes of domestic 
strife. Had Dr. Needham been born of proletarian parents in a 
communist Utopia, and heard his father continually expatiating 
against the liquidated aristocracy, it is quite probable that one with 
his generous sympathies would have devoted himself to the cham- 
pionship of the former rich, and found parallels in physics, biology 
and Chinese literature to sustain him in his convictions. 
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When Dr. Needham seeks to show that what he calls the kingdom 
of heaven can come on this earth if we introduce Communism, hs 
makes an omission which mars the whole book. unism hag 
been tried and it has not brought universal love and happiness 
Even in a country which has never known freedom, Communism 
can only be maintained by dictatorship, secret police, penal camps 
and purges. Whatever plans are made to control the lives of humag 
beings, many people are certain to think them bad plans, and # 
people who have been accustomed to free speech and free associatiog 
are prevented by force from voicing their oppositjon, the resem. 
blance to the kingdom of heaven will be remote indeed. A write 
quoted by Dr. Needham says that there are people ready to give 
their lives in the fight for Communism. So also, one may reming 
Dr. Necdham, there are those who would give their lives in the caus 
of liberty. 

_ No‘one should fail to read this book simply because he is no 
interested in just another exposition of Communism (or Socialism, 
for Dr. Needham does not appear to draw a distinction). A good 
deal of the book is not directly connected with politics, and there js 
much that is fascinating in curious passages of history and extracts of 
Chinese literature. Almost throughout, the argument is maintained 
at a high level (though there are exceptions, especially in the attack 
on eugenics). Throughout one can see that Dr. Needham is sincere 
and has a genuine wish for the welfare of mankind, and particularly 
of the working class. Me disavows ruthlessness. He stands head 
and shoulders above other British Communist and Socialist scientists 
who write on politics and allied subjects. Scarcely a page is dull; 
not one is animated by hate. One hopes that as the river flows on 
towards the sea, Dr. Needham may be refreshed again and find 
what he would call a new antithesis and a new synthesis. With his 
outstanding ability and sincere love of man, might he not devise 4 
good society in which there will be no great wealth and no povery 
at all, but in which freedom will be maintained? 

JouHN R. Baker: 





War Technique 


Bomber Pilot. By Squadron-Leader Leonard Cheshire, D.S.0, 


D.F.C. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Fleet Air Arm. By John Moore. (Chapman and Hall. 5s.) 
Malta Invicta. By “ Bartimeus.” (Chatto and Windus. 1s.) 


Bomber Pilot is one of the most impressive books that have yet 
appeared on the air-war. It is workmanlike in style and in structur 
almost all through. Vague gushings such as “ I- love the stars ; they 
are so friendly ; wise, too. If ever you are in trouble, turn to th 
stars ; they will give you the answer,” &c., are mercifully few and 
far between. 

The author, a bomber-pilot of long experience and brilliant record, 
sets out to write what might be called, without exaggeration, the 
“book of bombing.” He goes back again and again, being deeply 
interested in the subject himself and wisely without the least fear 
of boring his reader, to the question of technique. Dialogue, when 
he arrived at his first operational squadron and was asked by his 
first Captain of Aircraft how many hours flying he had done: 
“Fourteen hours night, 380 day.” “Well, we'll have to make do 
on that.” Nearly 400 hours in the air before he was allowed © 
become the second-pilot of an operational bomber-crew ; more hours 
than Ball, Bishop and other V.C. pilots of the last war had had a 
the end of their operational flying-careers ; and it was only then, 
after his first experience of operations, that he began to realise 
what night-flying over enemy-occupied territory could mean. “ Lofty 
was circling steeply. I wondered how he could do it without watch- 
ing his instruments, and felt frightened lest he should spin in” 
He began to learn—to go to school all over again. “ When I wis 
not with Lofty I took an aircraft and flew myself, by day and some 
times by night as well. I practised flying relaxed till I found it 
more tiring than sitting down. I learnt to fly on instruments dl 
it was no more tiring than reading a book. At the same time, ! 
settled down to learn the weapons I handled, what there was 
where it was. I blindfolded myself and moved round the aeroplan 
until I could lay my hands on everything without the use of ey 
sight. . . .” Oh, golden rules for all bomber-crews in training!— 
for it is on hours and hours of such unspectacular study and cot 
centration that the lives of each one of them may depend. 

It is easy for any one of us citizens of England who sit at home 
at ease to laugh at P/O Prune (the Service stock-figure of nitwi 
pilot), his muddles and mismanagements, his gambols and escapades. 
But it is as well that we should realise, if we did not know it before, 
that the veriest P/O Prune, before he has’ ever been allowed ® 
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charge of a Spitfire or Hurricane—much more so before he has ever 
been allowed in charge of a four-engined bomber—has gone through 
an ordeal of nerve and knowledge whose mere syllabus would make 
most of us feel sick. This book is the business of each one of us, 
who sit on the ground and hear the great four-engined bombers 
go roaring overhead on all nights when conditions are remotely 
possible, and who want to know what it is that we are sending the 
most highly-trained, highly-alive, highly-intelligent and adventurous 
of our youth to do for us. 

The book has blemishes; there are indications of “shooting a 
line” (if I may be forgiven a phrase that will be understood in 
bomber messes) when the author talks about a dinghy-rescue: in 
“waves about ninety feet high” (mo sea has ever been known in 
the North Sea above half that height, and if there had been, no 
dinghy could ever have lived in it); when he mentions casually 
that his rear-gunner “was an R.A. I had not known this until 
recently.” The R.A., appealed to, denies that any of its Academicians 
has ever had the honour of being rear-gunner in a bomber. Also, 
there is no sign in it of the nerve-strain that is the, entirely under- 
standable, undercurrent in all bomber messes. The author apparently 
just didn’t feel it. The book, incomplete without it, remains valuable 
as a half-document. Some of the author’s writing is so good—his 
description of his rear-gunner’s expression after a long operational 
flight: “He stretthed his shoulders contentedly, and a lazy smile 
spread slowly between his long ears ”"—that I am almost sorry that 
I quoted the bit about the stars in the first place. 

The Fleet Air Arm, by John Moore, tells one, quietly and 
authoritatively, a great deal that it is as well to know about the 
Fleet Air Arm, its origin, its growth—and hints at its glories. The 
book, given its short length, could not have been done better. The 
record of the chase at sea of the ‘ Bismarck’ is, for those who can 
read between the lines, one of the most dramatic things in the 
language. “They (the reconnaissance aircraft) came in one by one 
over a long period, and all had difficulty in landing on, for when 
the ship pitched badly the after-end of the flight-deck had a rise 
and fall of more than §0 feet.” “Difficulty! ” Gremlins themselves, 
the evil genii of the R.A.F., have never been known to do as gauch 
mischief to the runways of a shore aerodrome. .. . 

In Malta Invicta the distinguished naval writer who calls himself 
“ Bartimeus ” seems to have pulled out somcthing more sensitive 
and more deeply-felt than in any of his earlier naval stories. He 
conveys to us, in few pages and with economy of means, not only 
what the inhabitants had to go through, but how they stood up to it. 

' H. G. 


‘ 


A Great European 


Masaryk in England. By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Cambridge University 

Press. 7s. 6d.) " 
THOUGH it is largely concerned with, the collaboration. of the author 
with President T. G. Masaryk in England in 1915-16; the title of 
this book is somewhat misleading It neither provides a compre- 
hensive account of Masaryk’s work in England during the last war 
—that account has been given by Masaryk himself in his Making 
of a State—nor is it limited to Masaryk’s contacts with this country. 
It also covers very briefly his work both in America and in Russia, 
and publishes valuable documents such as Masaryk’s appraisal of 
the Russian situation in the spring of 1918, and Vojta Benes’s 
preliminary report on Czech counter-espionage work in the United 
States in 1916. The book is, indeed, except for the very succinct 
and lucid introductory chapter on Masaryk and the Czech national 
movement for liberation, primarily a collection of documents, mostly 
in the form of letters and jotted notes from Masaryk to Seton- 
Watson. It also contains three long documents—Masaryk’s Confi- 
dential Memorandum of April, 1915, on the Independence of 
Bohemia, his now practically unobtainable lecture at London Uni- 
versity on the Future of Small Nations, and his hitherto unpublished 
Memorandum on the Military Situation, which he wrote at the 
request of Professor Seton-Watson, Mr. Wickham Steed and. others, 
at the beginning of 1916. 

Masaryk’s criticisms of the Allies, and especially of the British 
conduct of the first world war, is perhaps one of the least-known 
sides of his wide political activity, and it is interesting, though rather 
depressing, to read them now during the second world war. In 
the limits of this brief book it was not possible to give Masaryk’s 
views against the background of the main events. Though obviously 
those events are vivid in the memory of the author, and his con- 
temporaries, to those who are not old enough to have a personal 
recollection of the course of the war, Masaryk’s sharp criticism 
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might seem to strike a rather harsh note. One cannot help wonder. 
ing whether the effect of these isolated criticisms on the Czech 
public, for whom the book was originally intended, would not haye 
been to promote a general feeling of impatience and hostility towards 
the British policy of that day. 

More valuable is the further light—or perhaps one should say, the 
new emphasis—which is thrown on the greatness of Masaryk’s 
political ideas. Though one’s first reaction to an account of 
Masaryk’s work in England during the last war is to feel that alj 
he did has had to be done again, yet one realises vividly from these 
notes that, were Masaryk alive today, he would start not from where: 
he began, but from where he left off. Once again one realises that! 
Masaryk was first and foremost a European. His espousal - of 
Czechoslovak Independence was an essential part of his conception 
of Europe. The independence of Bohemia was not an end in itself, 
but, like the independence of Poland, Serbia, and the other small 
nations whose cause Masaryk championed, was simply a part of his 
conception of a Europe freed from the danger of pan-Germanism 
and perpetual war. Today, though no one challenges the right 
of all these nations to be independent, one realises that their inde- 
pendence was not the whole solution of the European problem. Stil] 
more, however, one realises that implicit in all Masaryk’s work are 
the ideas by which, had he been living today, he would have com. 
pleted his work. In emphasising this once again, Professor Seton- 
Watson has performed a valuable service both to his own countrymen 
and to the countrymen of Professor T. G. Masaryk. 

SHEILA GRANT Durr. 


Within the I.L.P. 


Inside the Left; Thirty Years of Platform, Press, Prison and 
Parliament. By Fenner Brockway. (Allen and Unwin. 1953.) 


SucH is the interest of Mr. Brockway’s character, and his candour 
and skill in telling his story, that I can imagine readers fundamentally 
vpposed to him in politics lured into taking his side in his political 
adventures. They will not merely find themselves desiring his 
release when he is-arrested as a conscientious objector, but even, 
against all their principles, wishing him luck when he tries to keep 
the General Strike going in 1926. Mr. Brockway has the advan- 
tage of being in no doubt about himself; his lifelong agitation has 
been for a cause in which he has a burning faith, and for which he 
is ready to go to prison or the stake. His political opinions were 
shaped by his sense of the injustice of the life of the poor, his desire 
to promote their political, economic and spiritual freedom ; and, 
secondly, from a hatred of war which led him to become an extreme 
pacifist. The I.L.P. became and remained his spiritual home, and 
to it he gave his services as a journalist and an organiser. We see 
him, a faithful friend and critical colleague, as consistent in his 
admiration for Keir Hardie or his affection for Mr. Maxton as in 
his abiding distrust of Ramsay MacDonald ; entering with zest and 
delight into one political conflict after another ; analysing with a 
detachment which shows that he is no mere fanatic the personalities 
of the national and international leaders of the Labour movement. 
There is a particularly interesting passage in which he asks him- 
self how it is that he, who did not believe in violence, wanted the 
Spanish workers to win their war ; with the result that he is forced 
to revise his formula, and conclude “ that it is not the amount of 
violence used which determines good or evil results, but the ideas, 
the sense of human values, and above all the social forces behind its 
use ”—an argument which knocks the bottom out of pacifism, since 
it is agreed that the excellence of a cause can justify war. For him, 
such a cause is to be found in the “ Socialist ideal,” which “ expresses 
fraternity, service, mutual trust, truthfulness, liberty, respect for 
personality.” This he does not find among the Communist parties. 
They “do not owe their first loyalty,” he says, “to the working- 
class movement as a whole, either in the country where they 
operate or internationally, but to their own organisation, to the 
Communist International, and to Russia.” “They will stop a 
nothing to achieve their purpose, even if their victims are fellow! 
members of the working-class.” Mr. Brockway is no admirer of the 
present organisation of the Labour Party, but no member of that 
party could go further than he does in denouncing the official Com- 
munists. He has written a spirited, honest, likeable book which 
justifies the title in showing the “inside” of the Left political 
movement. R. A. Scott-JAMES. 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 





Man & Boy 


SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


The record of a full and in- 
teresting life ranging from 
Harrow and Balliol to the 
turbulent times in the border- 
lands between Germany and 
Russia in 1919-20, when Sir 
Stephen Tallents was British 
Commissioner to Latvia, 


Weapons & Tactics 
TOM WINTRINGHAM 


}The history of _weapons and 
‘tactics from the siege of Troy to 
the siege of Stalingrad. With 
Drawings and Photographs. 10/6 


islam Today 
edited by A, J. ARBERRY 
and ROM LANDAU 
The most comprehensive survey 
of the Muslim world and North 
Africa ever 


published. Con- 
tributors include Sir Arthur 
Wauchope, Freya Stark, Sir 
Percy Sykes, Dr. Taha Hussein, 
Sir Richard Winstedt, etc. 
Illustrated. 


Wisdom of Men 
edited by J. A. G. BRUCE 


A collection of memorable prose 
passages bearing upon the prob- 
lems of the present generation, 
particularly the young. Suitable 


Estonia and Lithuania. 21/- 
Book Society Recommendation 


This I 

Have Seen 
JUDITH LISTOWEL 

The Countess of Listowel’s 


autobiography begins with 
her life in Hungary during 


12/6 


the ancien régime, and after meen oa = 
the Revolution becomes a fas- | Russian 
cinating study of how a quick | Short Stories 


and intelligent mind adapts 
itself to a new life in Hungary, 
England and America. 12/6 


A comprehcnsive collection of 
best Russian stories from Pushkin 
to the present day 8/6 




















NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 





Sir Richard Livingstone 
EDUCATION FOR A WORLD ADRIFT 
The whole book is disturbing and provo- 
cative. It shows the poverty of our 
present achievement and the timidity of 
our present standards, and sounds a . 
warning while it points to a way of self- 
reform. 3s 6d net 


Central Banking 
1795-1913 


The Theory and Practice of, 

by E. VICTOR MORGAN 
(Cambridge Studies in Economic History) 
This book surveys the history and theory 
of the English monetary system during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. It is the story of the gradual 
building up of an orthodox body of 
doctrine commanding general recogni- 
tion and acceptance. [5s net 


The Population 


of Bristol 
by H. A. SHANNON and E. GREBENIK 
The National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, Occasional Papers, 
No. 2. 7s 6d net 


Knowledge of population changes is essential in 
government and trade. Bristol provides data of 
Outstanding interest. 
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KA Year 
y) of Battle. 


») + MOOREHEAD 


}) The sequel to Mediterranean Front, by 
S\\ ‘perhaps the greatest foreign correspondent 
of this war.’—Evening Standard. 10s.6d. net 


The English 
People 


% W. BROGAN 


This brilliant writer, who has already 
given us The American Polttical System 
and The Development of Modern France, 
is equally successful in this acute and 
)} amusing analysis of our characteristics and 
¢ institutions. 10s. 6d. net 


pOne of Our 
(Pilots is Safe 


»)) Flight-Lieut. W. SIMPSON 
M)) “The best piece of writing produced by any 
(Aq operational pilotof the war.’—Sunday Times 
W} “th Printing. 7s. 6d. net 
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)) ANNA SEGHERS 


‘This war’s closest parallel to Sergeant 
) Grischa.’—New Yorker. Qs. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Fiction 
The Landslide. By Stephen Gilbert. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Young Wheat. By Maxwell Laurie. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Captain’s Wife. By Eiluned Lewis. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Marion Alive. By Vicki Baum. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
A REMOTE corner in the West of Ireland, before the introduction 
of railways, makes an exquisite background for Stephen Gilbert’s 
novel, The Landslide. This strange story is told of events that 
happened when the narrator was a boy of twelve, living with his 
parents and his grandfather on a small farm near the sea. One 
evening in spring there was a heavy rain-storm followed by a 
landslide. Next day the people of the village could talk of nothing 
else. A period of brilliant tropical weather followed, and the 
dormant eggs of primeval creatures, so recently unearthed, were 
hatched by the fiery rays of the sun. The boy Wolfe, while alone 
on the hillside, saw two strange and beautiful creatures playing on 
the seashore. Other wonders appeared, and presently the small 
community was split into rival camps as the spiritual issues clarified. 
The larger group, headed by the village priest, included the boy's 
parents, while Wolfe and his grandfather were gradually reinforced 
by the wild and domestic beasts and birds. The feud grew in 
dangerous intensity: for a time it seemed possible that the smaller 
group might defeat their enemies, but the change of season brought 
a fresh and much more deadly threat with its inevitable shadow of 
approaching winter. As this brief outline indicates, Stephen Gilbert 
has a lively and adventurous imagination ; he handles his characters, 
both man and animal, with skill and sensibility. His exposition 
of Father Binyon’s dilemma, with all its implications, is done with 
sensitive care. The dragons and sea-serpents, the land- and sea- 
scapes are satisfying and delightful. The whole conception of his 
book has a poetic and tender beauty, and it is given conviction by 
the charming and witty characterisation of the boy Wolfe. A first 
novel of unusual freshness and ability. 

A boy is also employed as narrator by Maxwell Laurie in Young 
Wheat to tell of middle-class family life and conditions in the 
Scotland of Queen Victoria. The book has thirty-two brief chapters 
with such familiar and various headings as: “Our Garden,” 
“Getting Up,” “The Family,” “Going to School,” “Slums,” 
“ Saturday,” “Sunday Dinner,” “The Dark,” “Prose,” “ Poetry,” 
“ Arguments and Dreams.” The story, within the peculiar limits 
of a small boy’s candid mind, is vivid and entertaining. With 
brothers of his own, his background is given tension and complexity 
by the possession of three nearly grown-up half-brothers, with whom 
his father is on bad terms. He is an observant, curious and critical 
child: “I have two brothers, Peter and Anthony. Peter is called 
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plain Peter, but Anthony is called Toby. Anthony gives Tony and 
Tony gives Toby. They are both quite decent, really. I am 
Josephus, which is a potty name, in my opinion.” . This brief 
quotation from the opening page gives a fair idea of the author's 
style and method. Like Wolfe Emmett, Josephus Dodd and his 
brothers are genuine boys. The book is based upon the author's 
recollections of his own childhood. 

The Captain’s Wife, by Eiluned Lewis, belongs to the same 
period, but in this novel we are taken to a tiny cathedral city ig 
South Wales. The author tells us that the people and scenes jg 
her book are a mixture of fact and fancy, and expresses indebted- 
ness to her. mother for much of the material. This may account 
for the curious flatness of her narrative, which seems to have 
been treated with too much respect and too little imagination, 
Married to an Englishman in the days of sail, Lettice Perers, having 
voyaged with her husband for a time, settles down in the village. 
city of St. Idris to bring up her family of four children. The story 
opens with an account of Matty’s expectations concerning her first 
holiday from school and a promised excursion. Lettice gaily dis- 
appoints her third child and only daughter by rushing off to meet 
her returning husband at Dundee. The book is mainly a chronicle 
of minor happenings, and the few great events lack a proper 
dramatic focus. The beautiful district of “St. Idris” is described 
with care and affection, and for many readers this may well prove 
the most attractive part of the book. 

The forty-four-year-old heroine of Marion Alive, while in pursuit 
of her lover, an Englishman some fifteen years her junior, slips down 
a crevasse in the Swiss Alps. This gives her time to explore her 
own past, which she does at considerable length (the novel contains 
240,000 words and is prefaced by a brief, but hardly apposite, 
quotation from Ernest Hemingway). The greater part of the book 
is told in the first person, but each of its twelve chapters carries a 
short section dealing with Marion’s experiences on the day of her 
accident in June, 1940, when the whole world rocked with the fall 
of France. Marion has had a full, if somewhat muddled, career, 
which includes a couple of husbands, two sons and several lovers; 
she has travelled extensively, seen Russia and America in the interest- 
ing post-war period ; though the most valid and exciting parts of 
her story deal with her childhood in Vienna and her married life 
in Germany during the grim years of 1914-18. Most of her 
adventures, and they are many, have a flagrantly sentimental flavour. 
Vicki Baum’s exuberant gift of narrative seldom flags, and while 
her book will no doubt get a large and delighted audience, this 
does not prevent the somewhat vulgar-minded Marion from being 
a rather more than life-size bore. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Australians. By Arnold L. Haskell. (A. and C. Black. 4s. 6d.) 


IN spite of his restricted space, Mr. Haskell succeeds in making 4 
convincing and at times exciting story out of this sketch of Aus- 
tralia’s historical development and her contribution to the British 
Commonwealth. Far from grabbing at the lebensraum offered by 
the Southern Hemisphere, it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
Home Government could be persuaded to try the experiment of 
colonisation or to encourage immigration and take over the adminis 
tration of new settlements as pioneers founded them. If Plato’ 
qualification for the ideal guardians of the Republic was reluctance 
to take on the job, successive British Governments have certainly 
shown themselves qualified ; but perhaps over-reluctant to assist the 
enterprise of their most courageous and adventurous citizens who, 
with little aid from the authorities, built up the greatest free 
Commonwealth of the Southern Hemisphere. 





A Rough Record. By Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.CB, 
M.V.O. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

ADMIRABLE GOODENOUGH has provided one of the most valuable 
and attractive descriptions of naval life. His book is full of material 
admirably put together; his style is singularly easy and direct 
Among the personal studies the most interesting is, perhaps, that of 
Lord Fisher. A Rough Record begins with an account, a too 

account, of the Admiral’s father, Commodore Goodenough. The 
chapters which deal with the author’s early service have an és 

interest, and the character sketches of Admirals McClintock, Com- 
merel and Lord Clanwilliam are clear-cut 4nd memorable. There # 
an unforgettable account of life in the "eighties on the West Indie 
station. The descriptions of China and the Mediterranean aft 
almost equatly vivid. Admiral Goodenough has an unrivalled 
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for describing the customs of the bygone Navy. The references 
to the war of 1914-18 are rather in the nature of notes, and the 
chapters on South Africa and the Nore have interest without 
possessing that clear-cut swift impression with which the Admiral 
brings back to us the naval life ofthe old century. The book is 
written in the light of a great experience of naval custom and 
tradition. Among the pleasantest chapters are those which describe 
the author’s term of office as President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. There is a singularly attractive account of Gino Watkins, 
and the comparison with Sir Arthur Wilson is very apt. Earlier in 
the book there is a tribute to that remarkable man, Sir Hugh Clifford. 
Still, it is to the early chapters that“the mind returns, to Sic John 
Commerel and Captain. Barnardiston and Dr. Penny. To those who 
are familiar with the accounts of the West Indies station after the 
Napoleonic Wars it is fascinating to read the author’s descriptions 
of life at Port Royal. These chapters will take their place in the 
literature of the sea. Admiral Goodenough has given us a delightful 
book instinct with generosity. 

Tail Gunner. By F/Lt R. C. Rivaz. D.F.C. (Jarrolds. §s.) 

Here is a book of absorbing interest. The author is a Halifax tail- 
gunner who was present in raids on Cologne, the Ruhr, Brest, &c., 
and on two occasions crashed into the sea. He describes his ex- 
periences with a rare wealth of interesting detail, and conveys vividly 
the fine spirit of comradeship which develops in bomber crews. This 
is one of the best accounts yet written of the work of a four-engined 
bomber, and it is well illustrated with photographs and drawings by 
its author. i 


Review 43. A Quarterly Review of Literature, Art and Science. Edited 
by Walter Berger and Pavel Tigrid.. (Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuts is number one of a new review devoted primarily to reveal 
the Czech contribution to European culture, but also to show the 
‘ intellectual achievements of most other nations in European 
civilisation. The lay-out and printing are attractive and the standard 
of contribution high. There is an intelligent article by Janko Lavrin 
on that great Czech writer, Franz Kafka ; some interesting informa- 
tion in Lorenz Brunner’s “ Literature in the Third Reich”; and a 
sensible account by Stephen Spender of English Poetry in 1942, in 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 
nN 
WHICH FOODS 
GIVE US ENERGY? 


Everybody knows that the man | main carbohydrates. Starch is 
who does hard manual work | the chief constituent of flours 
and the child who is never }.and cereals. Potatoes, and the 
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still for a moment need more | pulses such as peas and beans, 
are also rich in starch. Sugars 
are, of course, a problem to- 
day and it is best to save the 
syrup, honey, jam or chocolate 
for the children. 

Fats are the other energy- 
makers. They give a reserve 
of energy while carbohydrates 
give quick energy. Fats are 
provided by lard, suet, dripping, 
butter, margarine and fat meat. 
Don’t overlook the herring 
ether ; whether you eat him as 
bloater, kipper, or fresh her- 


energy-producing foods than 
the man who sits all day in an 
office. Yet even the sedentary 
worker needs a diet of which 
half at least consists of carbo- 
hydrates, the energy-givers. 

Obviously, then, the carbo- 
hydrates are important, 
especially for children. For- 
tunately they are cheap and 
so varied that any shortage in 
one group can be made up 
by substituting others in good 
supply. 

Starch and sugars are the 





| ring, he’s fine food for energy. 


This ts une of a series af announcements issued in support 
of the Government's food policy by the makers of 
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which he pays‘a deserved tribute to war-time poets such as Alun 
Lewis, Alan Rook and Vernon Watkins. This enterprising venture 
deserves the support of al! interested in contemporary literature, 


The Theory and Practice of Central Banking, 1797-1913. By 
E. Victor Morgan. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

THIs is an able and concise examination of a most important subject, 
A great deal of ground is covered with keen discernment, objectivity 
and a lack of verbiage strikingly uncommon in the writings of 
economists. It is a pity that Mr. Morgan stops at the year 1913, 
because it is since that date that the process of history has cleared 
the ground most thoroughly of much obsolete and inadequate theory, 
which still, however, clutters the minds of many bankers and financial 
experts. Even so recently, as since 1929 events have made moonshine 
of many of the narrow orthodox monetary ideas of the nineteenth 
century, and much fresh thinking has been done during the last 
ten years that still awaits authoritative exposition. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Every investor must realise that it is going to be quite a long 


time before we begin to see the financial shape of things to come 
after the war af all clearly. Much will depend on political personalj- 
ties and the state of public opinion as well as the exigencies of the 
economic situation. I feel, all the same, that Mr. Churchill’s broad- 
cast has given us something to bite on from the investment stand. 
point. He made it plain, for example, that official monetary policy 
is to be aimed not merely at safeguarding the capital of the savers, 
but at maintaining stability of the purchasing powet of money. He 
also had some good things to say for private enterprise, and he 
held out hope of a reduction in taxation when war expenditure had 
ceased. As to post-war prospects, far-sighted investors scarcely 
needed, though they doubtless welcomed, Mr. Churchill’s references 
to the building trades, civil aviation and the rehabilitation of the 
railways. There may be some uneasiness, on the other hand, a 
his statement that “ there is a broadening field for State ownership 
and enterprise, especially in relation to monopoly of all kinds,” 
“ Monopoly” is a term which I find difficult to interpret in this 
context, but I should regard it as covering public utility services 
such as gas, electricity, &c. 
CASE OF SHORT BROTHERS 

Since September, 1939, the City has had ample opportunity to 
accustom itself to tamperings with what have usually been considered 
the inviolable rights of private property. There was some surprise, 
nevertheless, when it was announced on Tuesday that the whole 
of the share capital, preference and ordinary, of Short Brothers 
(Rochester and Bedford), the aircraft manufacturers, had been taken 
over by the Government. First indications that the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production was not altogether satisfied with the existing 
state of affairs were the appointment on February 8th of Sir 
Frederick Heaton as chairman, followed by the installation last week 
of a Government Controller to back up Sir Frederick’s output 
programme. It appears that one of the directors, a large share- 
holder, decided to stand on his pre-war capitalist rights, and the 
Government made the logical rejoinder of exercising its special war- 
time powers to buy out the whole of the share capital. What the 
price will be is anybody’s guess, but it will doubtless be a fair 
one. Regulation 78 of the Defence Regulations under which the 
M.A.P. has acted provides that shares so acquired shall be. paid 
for at a price which, in the Treasury’s opinion, is not less than 
the value as between a willing buyer and a willing seller. I should 
say that recent buyers of the preferences around 22s. and the 
ordinaries around 29s. 6d. have little to fear. What is intriguing i 
the post-war future of this concern. 

A CHEAP PREFERENCE 


Continuing the search for shares with a chance of capital apprecit- 
tion, we might usefully consider Stewart and Ardern 6 per cent 
£1 cumulative participating preference shares -around the current 
price of 18s. This firm of motor dealers with the Morris Motor 
agency did consistently well before the war, dividends on tht 
preference capital ranging up to 6} per cent. Since the war the 
shares have fallen into arrears, which now amount to over 4S. gross 
or 2s. net a share, bet it was evident in the last accounts that 
satisfactory war work had been secured. Trading profits jumped 
from £10,219 to £44,645, the debit balance on profit and los 
account was wiped out, and the stage was set for a resumption of 
preference payments. When dividends are resumed these shares 
should move up over par. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 
PROFIT MOTIVE VERSUS PROFITEERING 











Tue forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of British Insulated Cables, 
Limited, will be held at the Exchange Station Hotel, Tithebarn Lane, 
Liverpool, on April Ist. ; 

The following are extracts from the~ statement of the chairman, 
Sir py Roger, K.C.I.E., circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ende December 31st, 1942: 

Profit on trading, dividends on investments, &c., after making provision 
for taxation and contingent reserves adjustment, have increased by £20,722 
to £831,107, but as depreciation and other charges absorb £10,890 more 
than in 1941, the net profit available from the year is only £9,832 higher 
at £557,180. Due to the effect of higher costs and the heavy incidence of 
taxation, the results only partially reflect the output achieved during 1942. 

The directors recommend a further strengthening of “war contin- 
gencies reserve account” by £100,000 “and an addition of £50,000 to 
what has hitherto been known as “compassionate fund for workpeople,” 
but has now been given the more appropriate title of “ provident fund 
for workpeople.” At the general meeting in 1929 a capital sum of £50,000 
was set aside in a separately invested fund to be used at the discretion 
of the board to provide allowances for retired workpeople and their 
dependants. The experience gained has proved the great value of the 
fund, and having regard to the increased number of workpeople now 
employed your directors are confident you will approve the further 
appropriation of £50,000, bringing the fund up to £100,000. 

THREE ESSENTIALS 

This brief review of 1942 accounts gives‘a totally inadequate idea of 
the activities of your company during another year of war, activities 
which have included taking over the direction or management of several 
additional factories. One day the full story will be told, and today I can 
only assure you that all our efforts are being focussed on the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Your directors would, however, be lacking in their duty if they did not 
give some thought to the motives necessary to win the subsequent peace. 
As I see it, a manufacturing concern should have three main motives, 
namely: (1) to produce goods of the highest quality by the most efficient 
means; (2) to pay an equitable remuneration to all employees and to 
assist them, or their dependants, after their service with the company has 
ended ; and (3) to earn a reasonable profit for shareholders on the capital 
invested in the business. 

The results of numerous investigations rightly made into our figures 
since the war, the trust and confidence placed in the company by Govern- 
ment Departments, and the production we have achieved prove that under 
existing conditions your company are fulfilling motive number (1). The 
same claim, we are confident, will be justified under more normal 
conditions. 

With regard to (2), we have a loyal team of employees, all of whom are 
equitably remunerated whilst in the company’s service. Furthermore, in 
the case of staff, a pension fund was created as long ago as 1916. This 
B.I. Pension Trust, Limited, ‘which is a separate entity from the B.I. 
Company, has now invested funds of almost £1,200,000 spread over some 
359 different concerns and is in a sound actuarial position. 

Although many factors exist to render difficult the operation of a 
similar pension fund for workpeople, the building up of the “ provident 
fund for workpeople” will permit us to do even more than hitherto for 
our retired workpeople and their dependants. 

Motive (3) involves what is commonly known as the “ profit motive,” 
a subject of much adverse and misplaced criticism. What the critics are 
tilting at is “ profiteering,” and this confusion of thought should be 
removed. There is a vast difference between the profiteering motive and 
the profit motive. Take the case of your own company. Over fifty years 
ago a few adventurers pooled their very limited financial resources to 
embark on the manufacture of an entirely new design of cables—a risky 
business. On more than one occasion money even had to be borrowed 
to pay the weekly wages, but the pioneering spirit of private enterprise 
persisted and ultimately a reasonable return was earned. But, in addition, 
those adventurers and you as their successors, have unselfishly ploughed 
back into the business substantial sums not only to provide against bad 
umes, but to enable research and development work to be undertaken, 
without which it would have been impossible to maintain and increase 
employment. Original shareholders, if there be any, have benefited from 
this profit motive policy, but surely to an infinitely greater degree benefit 
has accrued to the common good. I think I am entitled to add that these 
beneficial results have not been disproportionately shared. 

: A WELL-TRIED SYSTEM 

It would be ridiculous to claim that the capitalist system is faultless, 
but I do claim emphatically that it has enormous advantages over any 
other economic system yet tried. Virtually every person in Britain today 
has become a capitalist, and to talk of the abolition of capital is to use 
—— of words which is meaningless. I would add another thought, the 
the me which is so dearly desired by all men today depends on 
ee ie , anid practice of the profit motive, for social 
+ ar erat the ultimate must depend on the continuous efforts and 
success of the individual. In coricluding this statement, it is a pleasure 
to record the devotion once again displayed by our management, staff and 
workpeople during 1942. 
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A COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 
Through its widespread organisation, 
Barclays Bank offers the fullest possible 


facilities for the transaction of every kind of 
Banking Business, both at home and abroad. 


Full particulars of the various services 


provided + may be obtained from any 
Branch of the Bank. 


BARCLAYS BANK _ 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: | 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
INCREASED STRENGTH 
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Extracts from the 90th Annual Report to be pre- 
sented to the Shareholders at the Annual General 
Meeting at Halifax, on Monday, April 12th, 1943. 


TOTAL ASSETS £126,244,886 
SHARE and DEPOSIT FUNDS £119,178,633 
MORTGAGE ASSETS £87,356,459 


LIQUID ASSETS 
IN TRUSTEE SECURITIES £31,236,508 
CASH AT BANKS AND IN HAND £6,994,575 


RESERVE FUNDS and UNDIVIDED PROFIT £6,275,898 


COPY OF BALANCE SHEET MAY BE HAD ON 
APPLICATION 
GENERAL MANAGERS 
DAVID W. SMITH, F.O.1.8. F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 
Lonvon District Orrvick—HAauirax Hovss, STRAND, W.C.2 
City Orrice—62, Mooraatr, E.C.2 


BIRMINGHAM 26-28 CoLMorE Row LEeps - 82 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BeLrastT 14 DONEGALL Sq. Wrst LIVERPOOL - - 37 DALE STREET 
EDINBURGH - 75 GrorGE STREET MANCHESTER - - 130 DEANSGATE 
@iascow - 119 St. VINCENT ST. SHEFFIELD - 49-55 SURREY STREET 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 
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PURELY PERSONAL. : : — COMFORT 
A Dictionary definition:— 


* To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
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Poll is a troublesome business, | a 
but changing your smoke to King ue CREST HOTEL, 
Six Cigars is easy, economical and CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
‘ , ° 
a r ) ~ | (Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 
+ 4 
KERFOOTS | 
PERSONAI N . | ¥UEST HOUSE. Quiet retreat in glorious country, 
LL kinds ot Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIENNE C, ME wt LCA T E D | ¢ 24 hrs. a. oe motemees. 
Epye, 5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow Guildford. Tel. 3895. pP A QQ IL] ES | ey e.— St. Cumistaggmas, Uo Raleigh, 
Ng will | a ae murals, landscapes, in any d nn all | " pertanterit ateenactl 
medium.— Box | a 
\ THORS who ts tee roitiente accurate and well set- | embo dying the EDUCATIONAL 
out typescripts send MSS. to NORAH LEE, Remen- h (tRKBECK COLLEGR 
ham, Codicote Road, Welwyn, Herts. Novels, plays, poetry, manu facturi ng 3 (University of London). 


Autumn Term begins on Friday, September roth. Appli- 
cations for admission from men and women who desire to 
read at the week-ends for degrees in the Faculties of Arg 
and Science, for B.Sc. (Econ.) Intermediate only, or for the 
Diploma in Gecsrepey should be addressed to THE Cigar, 
Birkbeck College, 





tech. MSS. Also Duplicating, Translations, Printing. 
YANCER Sufferer (Case 484 42). Poor man, only in- 
come 16s. 11d. for two. Special nourishment needed, . | t 
Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. — NATIONAL eighty years 
Socrety For CANcerR Rrirer 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 
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ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- e OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

| TION appeals for 17s. 6d. a week for invalid lady so FA cr st sm See eee a 

Aenea $ have the nursing eS aaa MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS Prospecius from CD. Parker, MA. LL-D.. Dept. By 

| )' TTON ONL-WEEK SHOR THAND 1s learned in CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT Tv aeereAn CAR ee? rem COLLEGE 
welve 2-hou: postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for GLYCERING OF THYMOL Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THoRP, M.A. (Cantab.) 


First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country housein very safe area. Prospects from : SECRETARY 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
wt, PALULS GIRLS SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 
N HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 


first ‘esson to S. R. Dutton 92 Great Russell St., W.C.r. 

+ &T THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
( ¥ eat’ Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- e 
quate nourishment: Really delicious too. Will h save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BeRMALINE. Fairley 

















LIVE Ry. HOME GARDENER NEEDS CLOCHES.— | Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
k 4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay Vale of Bardsley lace on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
tor themselves. las’ a lifetime, double your food su Lancashire y 18th, rgth, 20th. These Scholarships exempt the holders 
without more space, ones Se fresh Ly tg year r from payment oe —_ ~r 5 ty + - 
Ord ~day.—CHA TD ertse ———— — — — ication s| ¢ ma ° i stress 

; IT onany eweting wth ex. MSS. Is. a, carbon School. The last day for the registration of Candidates is 
L copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLANE (©), the date fixed, 3rd. No application will be accepted after 
The Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. VHE NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE CHURCH HIGH 
I EICA and Contex Cameras wanted for R.A.F. Other SCHOOL, 2 recognised public boarding and da 

y ’ 


Cameras Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Micro~ school for girls, evacuated to ALNWICK CASTLE, 
scopes, Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA | NORTHUMBERLAND, for the duration of the war (with 
Top prices. —W aLLace HEATON LtD., 127 New Bond Street, additional Junior school in Newcastle). 

London, W.1 (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley Street, 166 Victoria (Incorporated by Royal Chafter, 1835.) Owing to the sudden death of the Head Mistress, the 


Street, or “ City Sale,” City Branches. Head Office : Governors invite applications for the post of Head Mistress 


ONOMARK Confidential London Address, Letters from candidates who are Communicant members of the 
MO redirected ss pa BMEMONO 23, WG.t. 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, Church of England and UNIVERSITY HONOURS 
Town ELSAN LONDON, E.C.2. GRADUATES and preferably with boarding school 

erience. 


we DRAINS !—bur Sanitauon like 
i Chemica! Closets GUARANTEED odouriless, ar Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 

iree safe. Needs NO DRAINS NO WATER-FLUSH. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve b, . sopsintment y Sr effect as mg oy ee 

Easy tof nywhere, indoors or outdoor Scores of thou- iability of Pre “tors “ha P45 ¢ ie ry 25 a year rising by ann incre- 
asy tofi anywhere, indoors or ow! s co Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. ments of £25 to £750, together with board residence. 


sands in use | y y ses, ngs " 
_ Be a Ri ge nnd oo The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- Applications should be addressed, not later than 20th 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELsaN Co. (Dept out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic | April, to the Secretary of the Governors at Alnwick Castle, 
$111) 51 Clapham Road London S.W.9. Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular | from whom particulars may be obtain 
( UAKERISM.—Intormation -espect‘ng the Faith and Credits and Le ge llers’ a Sheques issued. Deposits i oe BRIDGE SCHOOL. SCHOLARSHIPS 
o Sins oll alink ws . . for hxed periods received, 1943. 
M Q ae Mt ay Fag EA bet An Examination will be held at Tonbridge or at the Pre- 
)_ 8 ae aay hed on ton Road, London N.W.1 ai i i at ee: Mateo eee foliowin — Shi 2sth 26th, 27th and 28th May for the 
_— ; , . ollowing Scholarshi 
JREFRESH | YOURSELF | in English Country. » Har Gadhia tetas naan tot Dene, 
\ Descriptive List (4d. post free) (a) Two New Judd Scholarships of £100 per annum. 
: of 160 INNS and HOTELS (6) Two New Judd Scholarships of £80 per annum. 
PropLe’s REFRESHMENT House AsSOCTATION, Lrp., (c) Five or Six Foundation Scholarships of £30 per 
St. George’ House, Regent Street, W.1. annum. 
QLHIR TS. collars, ties, ete., repaired as new without 2. For Candidates under 15 on rst June. 
coupons. — Write for details to Resartus Lrp., 185-187 One Judd Scholarship of £40 per annum. 
Queensway, London, W.2 For further information and entry forms apply to TH 
AND Heapmaster, The School House, Tonbridge. 





QHORT- -STORY WRITING. Send 4d. if stamps for 
‘ 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W 


booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
wi! ARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 


‘writing, ; M, POETR 
_—~ PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 


LECTURES, E XHIBIT IONS&T HEATRES 
IA. “FOR LIBERTY” EXHIBITION 


writing, FICTION, JOURNALIS Y, ya John Lewis blitzed site, Oxford Street. 
Paintiggs on War, Peace and Freedom. 
are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF Admission Free. Daily, 11-7. Sundays, 2-7. 
JOU NALISM—the only school under the direct patron- AGS REID & LEFEVRE LTD.., 1a King St., S.W.. 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and PICASSO AND HIS C SONTEMPORARIES, also 
book, ‘Writing for the Press,” from — Dept., GOUACHES by FRANCES HODGKINS. Daily 105.30. 
L.S.J. $7 Gordon Square, London W.C.1. 4574. Sats. 10-1. 


‘TILL DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies YONFERENCE on Education. Beaver Hall, Garlick 
Ss Gentlemen’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY C H , &~A ee Ee ee Hoe » 2.30 1 

ISPITAL, S.E. $s d al Sec » .30. 
oo a i ee ee Mrs. N. McMillan. Second Session, ‘‘ Communist Policy 
on Education,” sa Ted Bramley. Visitors welcome. 


res TORAGLA Desvaaere Tes College, —_ S 0) (| | H CAPETOWN 
Molton Street, W.1 esidential Branch at Gerrard’s \ 
: d ms . ns Tickets at door 1 
pn a ee ayy sg Pa OGARTH TO TURNER. Leger Galleries. 13 Ol 
YYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medicai, L ITA 7 Bond Street. Open 10-5. Saturdays, 10-1. 
| &c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampst PORT ELIZABETH UNCH HOUR MEETING, CAXTON HALL 
Hill Gdns. London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. i Organised by the Libera! Party). 
+ ee ~~ all kinds, done well and quickly ; used to rough FAST | 0 N 0 ON Wed., Mar. 31. Sir Pxitie Gress on “ Anglo-American 
writing; MSS. returned by registered post.—Please Relat‘ons.’ 
send to Trevors, 73 Stanhope Gardens London, N.4. ™ Chairman: Harc oe Sena, MP. 
ry.O LET. Smal) Furnished Flat in part of private house rz 0 U R BA \ © Meeting starts a 1.30 aNd ends st 1.50 Pm. 
. Birmi 4 ; open 12.45. ADMISSION FREE. Tickets for reserved 
I miles south of Birmingham. Near station, frequent seats from LIBERAL PARTY ORGANISATION, 22 Gayfere Street, 
Ss. wt GRDAY Rent wad 1s 2B Re- 
ril 35 oo emocratic 


trains £3 week, including cleaning and constant hot 
Wars teydntey Rei nacin, UE | ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL | {> ‘concn fini henin, CONWAY Bitiyag 





water.—Box A 881. 














Guests received in homely house. standing in own 
parkland of 150 acres, from 3 gns Tomorrow.” Speakers: M. Denis Saurat (Prof. of French, 
\ ’ATCHES WANTED. New Old, DVisused, Out of STEAMSHIP co. LTD. eS ee London; Director, — ae + 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 4 organ, M.P., Dr. Ranjee G ahani, Mr. 
offer vy return —KAY’S (SN) 10 Hopwood Avenne, Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. Purdom. Chairman: Dr. Z. Grabowski. Adm‘ssion free, 
Manchester, 4. Telephone : Cobbam 2851 collection for expenses 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1895 Printed in Great Britain by St. Curments Peess, Lro., 
: St., London, W.C.1 Friday, March 26, 1943 
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